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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1855. 


OUR TWELFTH VOLUME. 


In commencing our TwetrrH Votume WE cannot 
resist giving utterance to a few words of courteous ac- 
knowledgment to all those Friends, Contributors, and 
Readers to whose kind assistance WE are indebted for 
our success. We thank them all most heartily. And 
while We venture with confidence to direct their at- 
tention to our present Number, as a proof that custom 
does not stale the infinite variety of our pages, WE pro- 
mise them increased exertions to make “ NoTES AND 
Queries” deserving of a continuance of that favour which 
has hitherto been so lavishly bestowed upon it. — Vale. 


Rates. 


COPY OF THE “ ASSERTIO SEPTEM SACRAMENTORUM 
ADVERSUS LUTHERUM,” PRESENTED BY HENRY 
Vill. TO THE POPE IN 1521. 


Evelyn, in his Diary, vol. i. p. 128. (edit. 1819), 
ooting of his visit to the Vatican library at 

me, Jan. 18, 1644-5, and the rarities he had 
seen there, after mentioning the two Virgils, the 
Terence, &c., adds, “ what we English do much 
inquire after, the booke which our Hen. VIII. writ 
against Luther.” The late editor, Mr. Bray, sub- 


joins the following note : 

“This very book, by one of those curious chances that 
ecasionally happens, has recently been brought to Eng- 
land, where the editor has seen it; and, what is very re- 
markable, wherever the title of Defender of the Faith is 
subjoined to the name of Henry, the Pope has drawn his 

through the epithet. The name of the king occurs 
in his own handwriting, both at the beginning and end; 
and on the binding are the royal arms. The present pos- 
sessor (Mr. Woodburn] purchased it in Italy for a few 
shillings from an old book-stall.” 
_ In this statement, Mr. Bray is unquestionably 
in error. The volume he mentions was after- 
wards presented by Mr. Woodburn to the Fitz- 
William Museum, at Cambridge, where I saw it 
m 1846, and where it is exhibited to visitors as the 
identical copy sent by King Henry VIII. to the 
Pope, which was stolen from the Vatican library 
during the time the French were in Italy. It is 
in the original binding, and signed by the King at 
beginning and end, but is printed on paper, 
whereas the copy presented by Henry to the Pope: 
was printed on vellum; and so far from having 
been “ stolen from the Vatican,” no doubt exists 
there at this moment. At all events, it was safely 
1 there subsequent to my visit to the 
itzwilliam Museum, as proved by Sir George 
Head’s account of the Vatican library in his work 
entitled Rome, a Tour of many Days, 8vo., 1849 ; 
in which, among “a few particular objects con- 


"hoon staple curiosities of the region” (Sir 


George is but a a bibliographer) actually seen 
by him, he specifies : 

“ The ‘ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum,’ written by 
Henry VIIL., a royal literary effort in defence of the seven 
Roman Catholic Sacraments, that procured the title of 
Defender of the Faith for the author ;” 


And he then proceeds to describe it as — 


“A good thick octavo volume, written in Latin, and 
printed in the year 1501 [a mistake for 1521] in London, 
on vellum. The type is clear, with a broad margin, and 
at the beginning is the ee presentation address to 
Leo X. as follows, subscribed by the royal autograph : 
“¢ Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et fidei testis * et amicitia.’” 


Strype, in his Memorials, vol. i. p.51. (ed. 1822), 
states that the presentation of the book to the 
Pope was brought about by the means of Cardinal 
Wolsey, “ who procured some copies to be written 
in a very fine and beautiful character, and one of 
them to be bound up splendidly, namely, that that 
was to be sent especially to the Pope, and the said 
cardinal sent that especially to the King, for his 
liking of it, before it went.” It would be desirable 
to know the authority of Strype for these asser- 
tions. The book itself was printed by Pynson, 
“apud inclytam urbem Londinum, in edibus 
Pynsonianis, an. Mpxx1, quarto idus Julii,” and 
from the original correspondence of Dr. John 
Clerk (the King’s Orator at Rome) to Wolsey, pre- 
served in the Cottonian MS. Vitellius, ns. iv., two 
of the most important letters of which are printed 
by Sir H. Ellis in vol. i. pp. 257. 262. of his third 
series of Original Letters, it appears that no less 
than twenty-eight copies (apparently printed 
ones), each signed by the King’s own hand, were 
forwarded to Rome, out of which number, at a 
private interview with the Pope, in September, 
1521, Dr. Clerk delivered two copies to his Holi- 
ness, one of which was covered with cloth of gold, 
and at the end of this copy (not at the beginning, 
as stated by Sir G. Head) were two verses in the 
King’s autograph, “wryten with a very small 
penne,” and which, although stated by Clerk to be 
of the King’s own composition, were in reality sent 
to Henry by Cardinal Wolsey, to be inserted in 
the Pope’s copy. Five or six more copies, at the 
Pope's request, were sent to him by Dr. Clerk, to 
be delivered to sundry learned cardinals; and 
after the public presentation of the book to the 
Pope in full consistory, held on the 2nd Octo- 
ber (the whole process of which is related by 
Clerk), the remaining copies were forwarded, by 
direction of Cardinal Wolsey, “ to various regions, 


* Lalande, who saw this book in the Vatican in 1765, 
reads (in his Voyage d’Jtalie, tom. iii. p. 259., 1769, 
12mo.) ¢estem, and says that these two verses were written 
by the king’s own hand; a fact meant probably also to 
be expressed by the ambiguous words of Sir G. Head, 
quoted above. 
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universities, and countries, as they were addressed | This and two or three more volumes seem to 
and ordered.” have been regularly continued, and all the earlier 

It seems therefore certain, that the copy on | legal transactions of the family, marriages, settle- 
paper belonging formerly to Mr. Woodburn, and ments, &c., to have been collected and enrolled.” 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, was not the one In the York volume of the Transactions of the 
richly bound in cloth of gold presented to the | Archeological Institute (1848), Mr. Hailstone has 
Pope, and laid up in the Vatican (where Lord | printed “ A true Memoriall of the Life of Lady 
Herbert of Cherbury afterwards saw it), but one | Ann Clifford.” This account he states to be taken 
of those which were given to the cardinals; and | from “a small 4to. volume containing an abstract 
we may consequently conclude that the pen which | or summary of the three great books of records 
struck out in it the title of Defender of the Faith | kept at Skipton Castle,” and was probably made 
was guided by a less infallible hand than that of | by the Countess’s secretary from “ A Siimarie and 
the Pope. In fact, Leo X. died at thejend of No- | Memoriall at the conclusion of the records in the 
vember, 1521, before the bull issued for the royal | third volume.” He adds that “the MS. is in 
title had reached England ; and consequently it is | several persons’ handwriting, but has not only 
quite impossible he could have struck out the | been dictated, but corrected by the Countess, as 


words Defensor Fidei in the copy presented to 
him 


It may be added, that at Bologna is still pre- 
served one of the copies sent to foreign universi- 
ties, stamped with the royal arms, and signed with 
the King’s hand; also that two other copies 
printed on vellum are mentioned by Van Praet, 
one of which is in the Spenser library. 

F. Mappey. 

British Museum. 


LADY ANNE CLIFFORD. 


The anes re-publication of a portion of 
Daniel’s Works, by Mr. Morris of Bath, has 
brought afresh to our minds the poet's distinguished 
pupil, the Lady Anne Clifford. It is well known 
that this lady, having passed her sixty-third year, 
compiled a Diary or Memoir of her life, or what 
she calls “ Memorables of Myself.” 

Nine years ago, and at a later period, we find 
the following amongst the list of suggested pub- 
lications of the Camden Society: “The Auto- 
biography of Anne Clifford, Countess of Pem- 
broke, Dorset, and Montgomery, and other Re- 
cords preserved in Skipton Castle. To be edited 
by Edward Hailstone, Esq.” It will be a subject 
of much regret if Mr. Hailstone has abandoned 
this work. More than twenty years since I 
strongly urged that, if permission could be ob- 
tained, the Diary of the Countess, and also that 
of her mother Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, 


| many interlineations, and references to texts of 
Scripture, are made in her handwriting.” Valu- 
_ able as is this paper, from the facts and dates it 
contains, it is rendered less interesting from being 
abbreviated, and written in the third person. 

Mr. Craik, in his Romance of the Peerage, says 
that “ various diaries of portions of Lady Anne's 
own life, as well as historical memoirs of her an- 
cestry, drawn up by her, or under her direction, 
are spoken of as still existing at Skipton or Ap- 
pleby ;” and he adds, very truly, that “it is re- 
markable in how indistinct a way these manu- 
scripts have been spoken of by almost eve 
writer who has referred to them.”* It is to this 
point that I would chiefly direct the attention of 

our readers. The very title of the Diary, as 

iven by different persons, varies. According to 
we Baynes (Biog. Brit., vol. iii. p. 640.) it stands 
| thus : 

“A Summary of the Records, and a true Memorial of 
the Life of the Lady Anne Clifford, who by birth being 
sole daughter and heir to my illustrious father, George 
| Clifford, the third Earl of Cumberland, by his virtuous 
wife, Margaret Russell, my mother,” &c. &c. &c., referring 
to her ancestry, titles, and marriages. 

There is a MS. in the British Museum (Harl. 
| MS.6177.), a folio of about 240 pages, a transcript 
| only ; it is entitled, — 

“ A Summary of the Lives of the Veteriponts, Cliffords, 
| and Earls of Cumberland, and of the Lady Anne, Countess 
| Dowager of Pembroke, &c., daughter and heir to George, 

Earl of Cumberland, in whom the name of the said 

Cliffords determined. Copied from the original MS. the 
29th of December, 1737, by Henry Fisher.” 


if existing, should engage the attention of an | Mr. Hawkins informs me that it appears entire, 
editor, who would not only bring to his labours a | without breaks, any marks of omissions or in- 
knowledge of the eventful story of their lives, but | sertions; but where the original is lodged, or 
who would treat the narrative of their joys and ; from whence this copy was taken, we are no- 


sorrows with genuine feeling. 


In the very last month a valued friend of mine, | 


who adorns the judicial bench (when speaking of 
Daniel's Works, and of the “great Countess”), 
observes, “Good service would be done if some 
competent person were permitted to examine and 
print the interesting parts of her autobiography. 
No. 297.] 


| where told. 
“Many things that have been quoted from the 
* Romance of the Peerage, vol. iv. p.135. In referring 
to Mr. Craik’s interesting work, it is due to the author to 
state that no writer has taken so much pains to ascertain 
the authenticity of the transcripts and extracts given 
from the Countess’s Diary as he has done. , 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


Countess’s Memoirs or Diaries,” Mr. Craik says, “ are not 
to be found in this transcript. Fisher is, moreover, a very 
ignorant and incompetent hand, and appears to have 
been frequently unable to read what he undertook to 
copy. Mr. Baynes’s transcript,” of which I shall presently 
speak, “may, however, have been made from his.” * 

Extracts have been given by Seward from 
what he terms “ Memoirs of the early part of the 
Countess’s Life, printed for the first time,”f but 
he gives no authority in confirmation of their 
authenticity, and they appear perfectly distinct 
from Mr. Hailstone’s ** Memoriall.” 

Extracts, purporting to be taken from the 
Countess’s Diary, have also been given by Pennant, 
Whitaker, and Hartley Coleridge. ‘The last able 
writer says that he is mainly indebted to Dr. 
Whitaker for his facts. He also refers to “ Sir 
Matthew Hale’s MSS.” (portions, doubtless, of 
the three folios), and gives us quotations in the 
Countess’s own language. These we also find 
given by but they are not in Whitaker's 
or Seward’s Works; nor in Mr. Hailstone’s tran- 
script. When alluding to these MSS. we may 
refer to Roger North, who accompanied his rela- 
tive the Chief Justice (afterwards Lord Keeper) 
on the Circuit, and visited Appleby Castle soon 
after the Countess’s death. He speaks of her as 
“a magnificent and learned lady.” “It was said,” 
he adds, “that Hales (sic), afterwards Chief 
Justice, assisted her in the perusal and methodizing 
of her evidences and muniments, and made her 
fair extracts of them.” 

We cannot but mark the ungracious terms in 
which Hale's labours are alluded to both by 
Whitaker and Coleridge. The former, who has 
largely availed himself of them, coolly observes 
that — 

“Ingenuous curiosity, and perhaps too the necessary in- 
vestigation of her claims to the baronies of the family, led 
the Countess to compile their history ; an industrious and 
diffuse, not always an accurate work, in which more 

thaps might have been expected from the assistance of 

ir Matthew Hale, who, though a languid writer, was a 


man of great acuteness and comprehension,” — History of 
Craven, p. 313. 


In terms not more complimentary Coleridge 
says : 

“Lady Anne herself made a digest of the family re- 
cords, with the assistance of Sir Matthew Hale. We re- 
gret to say that, from the specimen we have seen, the 
learned judge seems to have contrived to shed a sombre, 
judicial dulness over the composition. He was much 
more interested about the tenures, leases, and other legal 
antiquities, than about the wild adventures, loves, and 
wars of the ancient house.” — Biographia Borealis, p. 243. 


Did these writers expect that, whilst engaged in 
such a laborious and unimaginative occupation as 
a digest of grants and charters, “thoughts that 


* Romance of the Peerage, vol. iv. p. 141. 
L. Anecdotes of some distinguished Persons, vol. iv. 
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P. 


breathe and words that burn” should have burst 
from the excellent judge ? 

Gilpin mentions that he has “ derived the most 
material part of his History of the Countess from 
a MS. life of Mr. Sedgwick, her secretary, written 
by himself. In this work Mr. Sedgwick occasion- 
ally inserts a few circumstances relating to his 
lady. It is a pity he had not given her the better 
share. His MS. is still extant in Appleby Castle.” 
The three folios Gilpin did not see, but, when 
speaking of the Countess’s own “Journal,” he 
adds, “ What an interesting collection of valuable 
anecdotes might be furnished from the incidents 
of such a life!” The original diary, he had been 
informed, “the late Earl of Thanet destroyed, as it 
contained many severe remarks on several cha- 
racters of those times which the earl supposed 
might give offence to their families.”* This re- 
port might possibly have been circulated in order 
to prevent the MS. from being examined. Whit- 
aker tells us that amidst the evidences of Skipton 
are several memoranda of large parcels of papers 
sent away by order of Thomas, Earl of Thanet. 
(P. 316. note.) 

The friend, to whom I have already referred, 
states, that he saw the folio volumes as late as the 
year 1843; and also that “loose in one volume 
was a birthday letter from the Countess to her 
father when aged eight or nine, much like a 
modern valentine.” In addition to the larger 
Diaries, Whitaker mentions “an original book 
of accounts, filled with memoranda relative to 
Lady Anne's education, from 1600 to 1602,” 
from which he has given extracts. Was this com- 
pletely distinct from the other documents ? 

Pennant, who has devoted some pages to Skipton 
Castle, and to the Cliifurds, mentions the Countess 
Margaret’s letters as extant in manuscript, and also 
her diary, and that of her daughter; “ the former 
mentions,” he says, “several minutie that I omit, 
being only proofs of her great attention to ac- 
curacy.” It is pretty clear that this last ob- 
servation applies to the Lady Anne f, not to her 
mother. 

The following letter in my possession, addressed 
to Ritson, is in manuscript, but though not pub- 
lished in his correspondence (1833), it may have 
appeared elsewhere in print. The writer, John 
Baynes, Esq., of Embsay, near Bolton Abbey (to 
whom reference has already been made), was a 


| Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Having 


gained the highest honours in the university, and 


* Observations on the Mountains and Lakes of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, vol. ii. pp. 161. 164. 
+ Tour in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 358. 

“With a Shandean exactness, very unusual among 
female autobiographers in these days, Lady Anne begins 
her memoirs of herself nine months before her nativity, 
for the sake of introducing a beautiful quotation from 
Psalm cxxxix. 12—16.” — Biographia Borealis, p. 269. 
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with fair prospects at the bar, he was prematurely 
eut off in 1787 at the age of twenty-eight.* He 
contemplated a History of Craven, but had 
merely commenced his labours. From this letter 
it would appear that he had been attracted to the 
Countess’s Memoirs. 
“ Embsay Kirk, Sept. 8, 1785. 

“TI have not succeeded so well at Appleby as I 
expected, not having met with ghat which was my 
chief object, namely, the Countess of Cumberland’s 
Diary ; but I have found still more and more 
reason to admire the spirit and industry of Lady 
Anne, having seen the collections made by her 
orders, and under her inspection, relative to the 
Clifford family, which are such as, I will venture to 
say, no other noble family in the world can show. 
They are comprised in three enormous volumes, 
folio, and contain not only pedigrees of every 
branch of the family, but every grant, charter, or 
other document concerning the Cliffords, which 
could at that time be procured or met with. The 
usefulness of such a collection is not to be de- 
scribed ; it has ascertained their rights so clearly, 
as to have settled numberless disputes, not to 
mention those it must have prevented.” 


It is strange that whilst examining these evi- 
dences, Mr. Baynes should have overlooked the 
autobiography ; and what is the more surprising, 
we find in the third volume of the Biographia 
Britannica, which was published in 1784, that Dr. 
Kippis, in a note on the article “Clifford,” speaks 
of “papers which had been put into his hands by 
his ingenious and learned friend Mr. Baynes,” and 
especially, he adds, “he has obliged us with a ¢ran- 
script of the original narrative left of herself by the 
Countess of Dorset.”~ Who may be the possessor 
of this transcript ? Extracts are given from it, ac- 
companied by this chilling remark : “ The perusal 
of this MS. has given us little satisfaction. It is 
written in a manner extremely tedious, abounds 
with repetitions, and the facts related in it are for 
the most part equally minute and uninteresting.” { 

Enough has been said to show how confused 
are the statements regarding the MSS., and that 
diligent investigation is necessary to combine the 
materials left by the Countess, as “ Memorables ” 
for her biography. Your readers will doubtless join 
with me in the wish already expressed, that Mr. 
Hailstone will still give us the Countess’s Diary, or 
copious extracts from it. If he should not carry 
his original design into effect, may we not hope 

* Mr. Douce, who was a warm friend and great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Baynes, terms him “ another Crichton,” and 
adds, what will not be generally admitted, “He was cer- 
= the author of the Archeological Epistle to Dean 

ules. 
__ t This may be accounted for by a mistake being made 
in the date of the letter, or in the copy of it. 

t Biog. Brit., vol. iii. p. 640. 
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that the gentleman who has lately read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a brief memoir of the Countess, the Rev. James 
Raine, Jun., may undertake this task. Or if both 
should decline it, is not this a work worthy of the 
Roxburghe Club? The Diary would be a fitting 
companion to the very valuable volumes, Man- 
ners and Household Expenses of England, the 
splendid gift of Mr. Botfield in 1841, and the 
Howard Household Books, so ably edited by Mr. 
Cottier in 1844, H. 


ARITHMETICAL NOTES, NO. Il. 


Edmund Wingate.— The first edition of Win- 
gate’s Arithmetic, published in 1629 or 1630, is a 
work of great rarity. I have never seen nor heard 
of a copy. It is an incunabulum of decimal frac- 
tions in England; and though, owing to Kersey 
(Comp. Alm., 1851, p. 12.), it is not absolutely 
essential to the historian of arithmetic, yet it is 
very desirable that it should be produced and 
compared with the second edition. The first edi- 
tion of Cocker, of which several copies have ap- 
peared in sales in the last twenty years, is a mere 
curiosity ; that of Wingate is more. It should be 
noted, that it was common with Wingate to pub- 
lish under the initials E. W., adding sometimes 
“of Gray’s Inn.” Perhaps the obscurity of the 
first edition is owing to this concealment : all the 
other editions (eighteen at least) have the name 
in full. Wingate was a landed proprietor; and 
— so gifted, whenever they published trans- 
ation, elementary writing, or anything low, seldom 
put their names; often it was only “a person of 
honour.” Thus we have Zhe Gentleman Ac- 
comptant . . . done by a Person of Honour: 
London, 1714, 8vo. Few, either among mathe- 
maticians or musicians, know that Lord Brounker 
translated Descartes’s Compendium of Music under 
this mode of concealment. 


Ready Reckoner. — 

“ Accompts cast up. With an Addition of Measuring 

Timber, Boord, Waynscot, Glasse, and Land, working 
any Question in Division as also rules of Fellowship. 
By John Bill: London, 1632. 12mo.” 
This is the earliest approximation to the ready 
reckoner which I have yet met with: but the body 
of the work is only an extended multiplication table 
of integers. My notion that the ready reckoner 
is not a very ancient contrivance is rather con- 
firmed by this writer never having heard of any- 
thing of the kind. He says: 

“ To the end that every man may buy and sell without 
mis-reckoning in his accompt, and without the trouble of 
Pen or Counters, I have with long time and much labour 
endeavoured to finde out an Abridgement . . .” 


The earliest ready reckoner mentioned in my 
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Arithmetical Books is the Panarithmologia (1693) 
of William Leybourn. Of this book I find that 
Granger (no great authority on such a point) says 
it was formed on a plan of his own, which was 
adopted by Baréme in France. If, as I suspect, 
the author of Playford’s Vade Mecum be John 
Playford the printer, who printed in and about 
1679, then it remains to be settled whether Play- 
ford or Leybourn has the priority. 

Rapid Calculation. — 

“A Method to Multiply or Divide . . . so expeditely 
that any Fifty Figures may either be Multiplied or Di- 
vided by any Fifty Figures, all in one Line, in Five 
Minutes Time .. . Invented by Quin Mackenzie-Quin, 
Esq. at the Eighth Year of his Age... London, Printed 
for the Author... mpcct. By Authority of Parliament. 
Folio.” 

If the boy wrote his own preface and descrip- 
tions, he tells us that necessitous virtue gained 
him a knowledge of numbers from indulgent 
—> nature. He tells the king, in the dedi- 
91, cation, that his firstlings in arithmetic are 
|__; raised to so august a patrociny as the royal 
name! He quotes Horace, Florus, Cicero, 
Proclus, &c.; and also hundreds of names 
of Members of Parliament as subscribers. 
|__| Probably the author was a lad of rapid 
' 7 calculating power, whose friends thought it 
—)| would be a good speculation to tell the 
| 4 public that any one who used the boy's 
__° method could do as well. In the margin 
is the way to multiply 432 by 21. An in- 
|___' stance of fifty figures by fifty figures takes 
| 8 two large folio pages, and could be done in 

1 no five minutes except those of the people 


9 who assure you they will not detain you 
9073 longer. Some of your readers may have 


the means of giving some account of 
this curious production. I suppose that “ by 
authority of Parliament” means “entered at 
Stationers’ Hall.” A. De Morgan, 


COLERIDGE’S MARGINALIA ON RALEIGH’s “ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD.” 


I possess a copy of Sir Walter Raleigh's History 
of the World, 1st edit., 1614, upon the margins of 
which are several MS. notes in a handwriting 
resembling Coleridge's, but without his initials. 
That they were written by him is rendered almost 
certain, from the following considerations: that 
he was familiar with the book (a fact which we 
learn from his marginalia on Stillingfleet’s Ori- 
gmes Sacre, published in a periodical called 
Excelsior, No. IV.); that some at least of the 
opinions expressed in the margin of the History 
of the World are coincident with those of Cole- 
oe: and that the style of their composition is 
Coleridge’s own. When it is considered how large 
No. 297.] 


an amount of the MSS. of the great poet-philoso- 
pher are withheld from publication, his admirers 
will Iam sure feel grateful for any accession to 
the small amount of his published prose writings. 
I heartily wish my contribution were greater. 

Preface, p. 10. : 

“ But had the Duke of Parma, in the year 1588, joyned 
the army which he commanded with that of Spaine, and 
landed it on the south coast; and had his majesty at the 
same time declared himselfe against us in the north, it is 
easie to divine what had become of the liberty of England ; 
certainely we would then without murmur have [ brought } 
this union [a far greater praise] than it hath since cost 
us.” 


Coleridge : 
“ Forsan, bought —at a far greater price.” 


Preface, p. 18. : 


“ The living (saith hee [the preacher]) know that they 
shall die, but the dead know nothing at all.” 


Coleridge : 
“ ? But of the dead?” 


This note may be considered suggestive of the 
opinion so often expressed by Coleridge, that — 

“ The Jews believed generally in a future state, inde- 
pendently of the Mosaic Law.”—See Table Talk, 3rd edit. 
(1851), p. 28. 

Preface, p. 24. : 

“ He will disable God’s power to make a world, without 
matter to make it of. He will rather give mothes of the 
aire a cause, cast the work on necessity or chance; be- 
stow the honour thereof on Nature; make two powers, the 
one to be the author of the matter, the other of the forme ; 
and lastly, for want of a worke-man, have it eternall: 
which latter opinion Aristotle, to make himself the author 
of a new doctrine brought into the world: and his Secta- 
tours have maintained it.” 

Coleridge : 

« | do not think that Aristotle made the world eternal, 
from the difficulty of aliquid a nihilo materiali; but from 
the idea of God as an eternal Act—actus purissimus, and 
eternity = Simultaneous possession of total Being —for, 
strictly, God neither was nor will be, but always is. We 
may, Without absurdity or contradiction, combine the 
faith of Aristotle and the Church, saying, God from all 
eternity creates the world by and through the Aoyos.” 


In the marginalia on Stillingfleet’s Origines 
Sacre, above referred to, Coleridge says : 

“ And where is the danger to religion, if we make pre- 
servation a perpetual creation, and interpret the first 
words of Genesis as we must do (if not Socinian) the 
first words of St. John. From all eternity God created 
the universe, and the earth became waste and void,” &c, 
Whether this were the faith of Aristotle or not, it 
was certainly that of Plato. Cf. Timzus. 

The above are all the notes on the Preface. 
The following are on the text of the History : 

Book I. p. 65. ch. v. § 5.: 


“ Of the long lives of the Patriarchs: and of some of late 
memory.” 
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Coleridge : 

“ It is said that the first years were three moons: that 
the ideal of each animal’s life (of the warm-blooded) is 
eight times its full growth: that man is at his full at 
twenty-five, which x by 8 = 200: and that, taking three 
as the first perfection of number by [&?] unity (that is, 
three is tri-une), and three moons as the first year, this 
would agree with the age of Methusalem, the only man 
who ever reached the ideal. A negro in Peru, who was 
still living eight years back, was then one hundred and 
eighty-six, as known by public registers of sales. 

“1817 [or 1807?]” 
From this note we arrive at the date at which 
these marginalia were written. ‘The second 1 is 
thick, and might have been intended for a 0. 
Book I. p. 132. : 


“ These riddles are also rife among the Athenians and 
Arcadians, who dare affirme, that they are more ancient 
than Jupiter and the Moon ; whereof Ovid — 


* Ante Jovem genitum terras habuisse feruntur 
Arcades : et Luna gens prior illa fuit.’” 

Coleridge : 

“ This may be equally true, whether the moon were a 
eomet stopped by the attraction. of the earth, and com- 
pelled, though not without some staggering, to assimilate 
its orbit; or whether the inward fire-matter of the earth, 
turning an ocean suddenly into steam, projected a con- 
tinent from that hollow which is now filled up by the 
Pacific and South Sea, which is about the size of the 
moon.” 

I can find nothing like the chronological or 
geological views expressed in the last two notes 
in the published works of Coleridge. 

C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 

Birmingham. 


COWLEY AND WALLER. 


There is a passage in one of Cowley'’s poems 
which exhibits a blank in all the editions to which 
T have ready access. The poem is entitled “An 
Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me to Jersey.” 

One lately did not fear 

Without the Muses leave) to plant it [verse] here. 

ut it produc’d such base, rough, crabbed, hedge- 

Rhymes, as e’en set the hearers ears on edge: 

Written by...... Esqui-re, the 

Year of our Lord, six hundred thirty-three. 

Brave Jersey Muse! and he’s for this high stile 

Call’d to this day the Homer of the Isle.” 

Now I can fill up the blank. The name omitted 
is that of William Prynne; and my authority is 
Pope, in a note to The Dunciad, 8vo., 1729, 2nd 
edit., p. 64. Will Mr. Joun Bruce kindly throw 
some light on this Jersey allusion to his favourite 
Prynne? When Mr. Bell comes to Cowley he 
= not, I am sure, let this annotation escape 


There is a passage in one of Waller's poems, 
that “Of Divine Love,” which in all the modern 
editions that I have seen contains a corruption. 
ae was first called to the passage by a 
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letter from Bishop Warburton to Dr. Birch (Ni- 
chols’s Illustrations, ii. 931.). The couplet runs 
thus in Fenton and his followers: 
“Who for himself no miracle would make, 
Dispens’d with several for the people’s sake.” 

Now several, as Warburton says, is nonsense, 
The true reading is nature, as Warburton gas 
thered from a MS. of the poem in his possession. 

Thus far Warburton ; and my Note is, that the 
edition of 1686 of Waller now before me reads 
nature, and thus confirms the reading which future 
editors should certainly adopt. 

Peter Cunnincuam. 


Kensington. 


Hlinor Hotes. 


An “ Army Works Corps” in 1598.— 


“ The generall of the artillery hath vnder his charge a 
great number of labourers or pioners, which of necessity 
must be had in a camp, and follow an army, to make 
trenches, rampiers, minings, countermines, ditches, caues; 
to make plaine the wayes for the army to march; to ac- 
commodate the passages for the artillery to passe; to 
raise mounts to plant ordinance vpon; to place and fill 
the gabbions; to digge earth for the same; to undermine 
wals, and townes, and to raze those of any gained places 
downe; to cut timber to fortify withall; to digge wells 
for water, and great pits to bury and to cast therein, the 
garbedge, filthinesse, and offalls of the campe; and 
seruing to a number of such necessary uses. 

“Quer the sayd pioners there are captaines appointed 
to gouerne them, which should be men very expert in 
fortifications, trenching, mining, counter-mining, and in 
all sorts of engines concerning a campe, and battery 
actions; and therefore besides their experience, they 
ought to be learned and well skilled in all maner of for- 
tifications, both in campe, towne, or fortresse. These 
pioners do go before the campe with a sufficient band of 
souldiers for their guard, carrying with them mattockes, 
spades, shouells, pikaxes, crowes of iron, barrells, baskets, 
hampiers, and such other tooles; and ouer every three or 
foure hundred pioners a captaine.” 

The above is from The theorike and practike 
of moderne warres, discoursed in dialogue wise. 
Written by Robert Barret. London, printed for 


William Ponsonby. 1598. Folio. 
Botton Corner. 


A “ Crannoch.” —There is not, I believe, any 
recorded proof to be found in “ N. & Q.,” or else- 
where in a printed form, of the contents of an 
Irish measure called the crannock. Having lately 
met with this term upon one of the records of the 
Exchequer of Ireland, I shall feel obliged by the 
insertion in “ N. & Q.” of the following extracts, 
which have been taken from the Memoranda Roll 
of the 13 & 14 Edward II., membranes 8 and 9: 

“ Memorandum quod, etc., et Johannes de Grene re- 
cognoverunt se teneri Philippo Braoun janitori castri 
Dublinensis in tribus crannocis frumenti quolibet vide- 
licet crannoco continente octo pecks boni sicci et m 
bladi.” 
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“ Memorandum quod, etc., recognovit se teneri Johanni 
de Lidegate clerico in quinque crannocis avene quorum 
quilibet _crannocus continebit xvj pecks sicci boni et 
mundi bladi.” 


This measure, therefore, in Edward II.’s days, 
contained either eight or sixteen pecks. 


James F. Fereuson. | 


Dublin. 
A Relic of Wolfe.— There is, I think, a work 


of the day entitled A Ship from her Cradle to her | 
Grave. Could the undernoted good old craft , 
have bequeathed to us her reminiscences, how 


interesting and eventful! 


“ The End of an Old Collier. 


“The ‘Conference,’ of North Shields, captured and 
burnt by the Riff pirates, was one of the oldest collier 
brigs belonging to the Tyne. She was employed as a 
transport at the siege of Quebec, and has been ploughing 
the main ever since.” — Times, June 15, 1855. 10 


Queries. 
WAS THE DUKE OF YORK IN EDINBURGH IN 1684? 


The above question has lately turned up among 
the historical antiquaries of Edinburgh, and given 


| rise to a good deal of discussion. Asa question 


of the greatest importance regarding the force and 
value of evidence depends upon it, I venture to 
submit a few particulars to the public through 
your esteemed medium. 

The Duke of York, as is well known, spent 


| some years previous to May, 1682, in Edinburgh, 


in consequence of his desperate unpopularity in 
the south, and from a desire to cultivate an in- 
terest in Scotland. He has not hitherto beer 
supposed to have visited Edinburgh after that 


| period ; not a single writer, even among such 


minute cotemporary chroniclers as Lord Four- 


| tainhall, speaks of his having done so. Yet, 


strange to say, in the written record of the Privy 


| Council of Scotland, preserved in our General 


Alliterative Couplet on Cardinal Wolsey. — The 
couplet in the following extract is new to me, and , 
may also be the same to the readers of “N.& | 

. ” 

“Wolsey, they tell us, was a butcher. An alliterative 
couplet, too, was made upon him to that import: 

‘By butchers born, by bishops bred, 

How high his honour holds his haughty head.’ 
Notwithstanding which, however, and other similar al- 
lusions, there have arisen many disputes touching the 
veracity of the assertion; yet doubtless, those who first 
promulgated the idea were keen observers of men and 
manners; and probably, in the critical examination of 
the Cardinal’s character, discovered a particular trait 
which indubitably satistied them of his origin.” — Ab- 
surdities, by A, Crowquill, p. 89., 1827. 

What a pity that the Duke of Buckingham did 
not avail himself of “ apt alliteration’s artful aid,” 
in his invectives against the “ butcher's cur!” 

Curupert Bens, B.A. 


Shakspeare's “ Seven Ages.” —In a former 
Number of “N. & Q.,” (Vol. viii., p. 383.) some 
Latin verses were quoted, as resembling these ce- 
lebrated lines in As You Like It. I do not know 
whether it has been observed, that there is a 
— passage in one of the spurious dialogues of 

lato (the Axiochus), in which Socrates sums up 
the successive miseries of human life, much in the 
spirit of Jaques, though more grave and less sa- 
tirical. See the English translation of Plato in 
Bohn’s Classical Library, vol. vi. p. 44. F. 


Enigma on a Hole.— Pontanus having made 
the following enigma on a hole, — 


“Dic mihi quod majus fiat quo plurima demas.” 
Scriverius answered, — 
“ Pontano demas carmina, major erit.” 


N.L,T. 
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Register House here, the duke is described, under 
his usual style of “ His Royal Highness his Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioner,” as presiding at four 
meetings in the latter half of July, 1684, namely, 
those of the 15th, 17th, 22nd, and 24th. I appre- 


| hend that, in the practice of our law courts, in- 


cluding the House of Lords, this evidence as to 
the whereabouts of a man at a particular date 


| would be held as paramount and irrefragable. 


Nevertheless, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the duke was not in Edinburgh at that time. 

In the first place, there is the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that we have no other notice of the fact 
whatever. Fountainhall notes from day to day 
every movement of the state, every meeting of 
the Privy Council, and a vast number of small 
local matters, and yet takes no notice of a visit 
of the duke. On the contrary, describing the 
reception given on the 10th of July to the Earl 


| of Perth, newly arrived as Chancellor, vice Aber- 


deen displaced, he says, the demonstrations could 
not have been more honourable, though the king 
or the duke had been of the party. If the duke 
really had appeared, in however incognito a man- 
ner, at the council board, fully twenty people 
were there to recognise him; and that such a 
secret should have been preserved in such a town 
as Edinburgh is inconceivable. 

In the second place, the first day’s minutes pre- 
sent us with a letter addressed by the council to 
the duke himself, thanking him for his share in 
bringing about the late ministerial changes; and 
this letter, as well as an address to the king, is 


| sent in another to the English Secretaries of 


State, with a request that it may be delivered. 


| We can scarcely suppose that all this business 


would be gone through in obedience to mere form, 
without any reference being made to the duke'’s 
personal presence, if he had been present. 
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Thirdly. While it was common, though not in- 
variable, in the minutes of 1680, 81, and 82, when 
the duke was present, to commence the deliver- 
ances of the council, “His Royal Highness his 
Majesty's High Commissioner and the Lords of 
the Privy Council, having considered,” &c., we find 
in all the four meetings of the latter half of July, 
where the duke’s style is placed at the head of 
the sederunt, the ordinary formula of “ Lords of 
Privy Council having considered,” &c. is adopted. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable that the 
duke had certainly, in the early part of this year, 
contemplated a visit to Scotland. In a letter of 
his duchess, printed in the Spalding Club Miscel- 
lany, vol. iii., dated only “ Jan. 7,” but which we 
know from allusions to have been of 1684, she 
tells her correspondent, the Marchioness of Huntly, 
“We must be contented only with writing to one 
another, for we are not likely to meet, the duke’s 
journey being for so short a time that I shall not 
go with him into Scotland.” 

If the matter had stood at this point, there might 
have been room for doubt about it. But the debate 
has been in a great measure set at rest by the dis- 
covery amongst the papers of the Lord Treasurer 
the Duke of Queensbury, now in the possession of 
his representative the Duke of Buccleuch, of two 
letters holograph of the Duke of York, addressed 
to the said Lord Treasurer, and dated at Tun- 
bridge and Windsor, respectively on the 22nd and 
and 25th of July, 1684. In the first he tells the 
Lord Treasurer that he is “ glad to find that most 
of the loyal men are pleased at Lord Perth's 
being made chancellor.” In the second, he ac- 
knowledges receipt of a letter from the Lord 
Treasurer, dated the 17th, and two from the 
Secret Committee, and makes special allusion to 
matters then under the attention of the Privy 
Council of Scotland. It is of course evident that 
he could not both be in Tunbridge and in Edin- 
burgh on the 22nd of July, or at Windsor and 
Edinburgh on the 25th. The allusions also to 
business make it clear that no suggestion as to 
difference of style will avail to render it possible 
that the duke was in Edinburgh at the time of 
the four sederunts. 

It will remain for those who may be conversant 
with such business, to surmise reasons for intro- 
ducing the name of an absent member into the 
record of Privy Council on those four occasions. 
I have not as yet heard a single plausible con- 
jecture on the subject. 

If none such can be presented, the facts thus 
elicited must certainly be held as reflecting strongly 
on the value of documentary evidence of this 
class. R. Cuamnens. 


Edinburgh. 
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UNPRINTED LETTER TO SIR FRANCIS BACON, 


There are two points of interest in the follow- 
ing undated letter among Ayscough’s MSS. in the 
British Museum (No. 4108.), regarding which I 
am desirous of informati». In the first place it 
is addressed to Sir Francis Bacon, who was not 
created Lord Verulam until July, 1618, so that it 
was evidently anterior to that year. I have no 
very good authorities at hand, but I have had the 
copy by me for some time, and I have not ob- 
served that the original is mentioned in any of 
the various accounts of Bacon; although it affords 
= of a trait in the character of that great- 
ittle man for which he has not usually had much 
credit. The writer appealed to him to lend his 
aid in silencing aspersions, regarding which even 
the severities of the law had been threatened. Is 
anything known of the nature of these aspersions, 
or of the person against whom they were circu- 
lated ? This brings me to my second question: 
Who was Edmond Anderson, the writer of the 
letter? There was a chief justice of the Common 
Pleas of both those names, but he died in 1605, 
and he left behind him no son of the name of 
Edmond: his male issue were respectively Ed- 
ward, Francis, and William. The last of these 
three sons had a son named Edmond, grandson of 
the chief justice, who was created a baronet by 
Charles II., and he was perhaps not born at the 
date when the letter in question was written. It 
is a biographical matter of some interest, upon 
which it is very possible that Mr. Foss may be 
able to throw ieht : if he can do so, I shall be 
much obliged to him. My Queries are, Has the 
following letter been noticed in any of the Me- 
moirs of Lord Bacon? and who, and what, was 
Edmond Anderson, the writer of it ? 


“ Mr. Edmond Anderson’s Letter to Sir Francis Bacon, 

“ Noble St, — There is ever certaine presumption to be 
had of the favor of great men, soe there be a reason added 
to accompany their justice: myne that gives boldnes to 
call upon your succour is, that I am fallen more under 
the malignity of rumour than severity of lawes, though 
that hath oversett myne offence at the blackest marke. 
To force this latter cloud away none can, but the breath 
of a kinge: the other, which threatneth and oppresseth 
more, every good spirit may helpe to disperse. In this 
name (Hole Sir) I beseech your goodnes to spend some 
few words to the puttinge of false fame to flight, which 
hath soe often endangered even the innocent. And if the 
savinge of a poore penitent man may come to be parte of 
your care, let it ever be reconed to your vertue, that you 
have not onely assisted to preserve, but create a person so 
corrected by necessity as the example of his repentance 
was not worthy to be lost, whoe will live and dye thank- 
fully yours. Epmonp ANDERSON.” 


Whatever were the offences imputed to Lord 
Bacon's correspondent (a matter of comparatively 
little moment), the tone and expressions of the 
above communication read almost like a confes- 
sion of guilt. J. Payne Corser. 


Maidenhead. 
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Queries. 


Proverb. — Is the following proverb known and 
registered in any collection of rural gy ? 
I heard it the other day from an old herd. I was 
os the wetness of the month (May), when he 
replied : 

“ A leaky May and a dry June 

Keeps the puir man’s head abune.” 


Greenock. 


“ Didron’s Christian Iconography.” — As four 

have now elapsed since Mr. Bohn ublished 

in his Zilust. Library the first volume of Didron’s 

Christian Iconography, may I venture to ask that 

gentleman when the second volume, which he has 
promised, may be expected ? 

It will be a great pleasure to many readers of 
“N. & Q.,” besides myself, to learn that the con- 
clusion of the work will not be much longer de- 
layed. F. D. 

Beverley. 


Marvellous Music.—Among the Howard Papers, 
Lady Arabella Stuart, writing to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury from Broad Street, June 17, 1609, 
says : 

“But now from doctrine to miracles: I assure you 
win these few dayes I saw a paire of virginalles make 

musick w‘*out helpe of any hand, but of one, that 
nothing but warme, not move, a glass soiie five or 
six foote from them. And if I thought, thus great folkes 
invisibly and farre off worke in matters to tune them, as 
a | please, I pray yor Lop forgive me; and I hope God 
= »,, to whose holy protection I humbly recémend yt 


C.D. L. 


Can any of the readers in “ N. & Q.” divine any 
explanation how this curious experiment was con- 
trived? Electricity or galvanism has been sug- 
gested. Cx. Horrer 


Bankers’ Cheques. —A difficulty in one case, a 
loss in another, and a doubt in the third—all of 
which have happened during the last few days— 
make it of great importance that there should be 
a better understanding in these matters than seems 
at present to prevail. Some would, probably, 
think the city article of The Times the most ap- 
propriate place for these inquiries. I believe 
there are many readers of “ N. & Q.” who can 
enlighten us on the subject. 

1. Can a banker lawfully refuse to pay a cheque 
drawn on himself, although it be crossed in blank ; 
that is, the words “ & Co.” written upon it ? 

2. Is there any specific time in which a country 
banker becomes liable for a cheque which he has 

ged, or received in account, supposing it be 
not paid by the person on whom it is drawn ? 

3. Is it lawful, or necessary, or of any utility, 
to cross a stamped cheque made payable ¢o order ? 

N. H. L. R. 
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Renown. — Where shall I meet with the piece, 
of which the following is a verse ? 
“T think the thing you call renown, 
That unsubstantial vapour, 
For which the soldier burns a town, 
The sonnateer a taper, 
Is like the mist, which as he flies 
The horseman leaves behind him, 
He cannot mark its wreaths arise, 
Or if he can, they blind him.” 
“ Struggles for Life.” — Could any of your 
readers tell me who is the author of Struggles for 
Life, or the Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister, 
published in 1853, by W & F. G. Cash, 5. Bishops- 
gate Street. FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


George Fox foretold: Query, By what Prophet ?— 
That “ good hater” after Dr. Johnson's own heart, 
worthy Francis Bugg, mentions in his Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from Quakerism to Christianity, p. 259., the 
following long-winded title of one of Fox's works: 

“ News coming up out of the North, sounding towards 
the South, written from the Mouth of the Lord, from one 
who is naked, &c., and cloathed with Righteousness ; whose 
Name is not known in the World, risen out of the North, 
which was prophesied of, and now fulfilled.” 


To which our friend with the unsavoury patrony- 
mic dryly adds in the margin: “ Query, By what 
prophet?” I am pretty well acquainted with the 
controversial literature of the time, but I don’t 
remember to have seen this answered. Will some 
one state the grounds for the assumed Messiah- 
ship. The marked locality of expression forbids 
the idea of a mere generality. 

C. Currton Barry. 


“ Pollards.” — Trees with their heads cut off 
are called pollards, and disfigure the landscape in 
many parts of England. They are all old and 
ugly; and as tenants are not allowed to cut the 
timber, how came these trees into existence? H. T. 


Providence. —Written upon a fly-leaf of a little 
pocket Goldsmith's Almanac of 1679, I found the 
following lines. Are they from any known au- 
thor? There is a striking similarity in idea to 
some portions of Pope's Essay on Man: 

“ Did we not know, there’s an adoréd will 

In all that happs to men, or good or ill, 

Suffer’d or sent, and what is man to pry 

Into th’ abyss of such a mystery? 

How many dangers on best actions wait, 

Right check’d by wrong, and ill men fortunate, 
Those mov’d effects from an unmovéd cause, 
Might shake an easie faith ; Heav’n’s sacred laws 
Might casual seem, and o* irregular sense 
Spurne at just order, and blame Providence.” 


Cu. Horrer. 

“ Nine hundred and three doors out of the world.” 
—Can any of your readers inform me in what 
Jewish author can be found an enumeration of 
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nine hundred and three, being every kind of death 
by which man enters the unseen world? It is 
referred to in an interesting little volume by H. 
Pendlebury, one of the ejected ministers, entitled 
Invisible Realities, p. 19. : 

“ There is but one door that we all land in at our 
entrance. The Jews reckon nine hundred and three kinds 
of death or ways out of the world. Among all the kinds 
we can’t see our own kind of death, by which we shall go 
into another world.” 

But it appears there are many keys to each door, 
for, on p. 68., the author argues thus: 

“O Sirs! you and I stand at the door of these unseen 
things; and if death do but once open it, by any one of 
its many thousand keys, we shall immediately see that 
which we have never seen.” 

G. Orror. 


Hackney. 


“ News from Westminster.” —In the Poems on 
State Affairs, printed in 1704, oceurs the follow- 
ing quatrain. An explanation will oblige. 

“ NEWS FROM WESTMINSTER. 
“ Strange news from Westminster, the like was never 
heard, 

A Treasurer* in pantaloons, a Bishop without beard, 

A Judge} with a periwig to his waste hanging down, 

A Speaker§ of the Commons that never wore a gown.” 

Cx. Horrer. 


“Old Nick.” —In Mr. Thoms’ edition of the 
History of Reynard the Fox, printed for the 
Percy Society, p. 191., is the following note : 

“ Nychers. In this name we have a striking allusion to 
the mythology of Scandinavia, and that portion of it which 
is retained among us to this day, when we designate the 
Evil One by the epithet of Old Nick. Odin assumes the 
name of Nickar, or Hnickar, when he enacts the destroying 
or evil principle, and scarcely a river of Scandinavia which 
has not its appropriate Nikir.” 

An explanation of one of our “ household words” 
imported from Scandinavia, appears to be rather 
far-fetched. But I find that other writers have 
taken the same view as Mr. Thoms: see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, edited by Sir H. Ellis, vol. ii. 
p- 519. 

With the greatest deference to these learned 


antiquaries, I venture to propose a more simple, | 


and therefore, in my judgment, better explanation 
of the epithet. It seems to me to refer to that 
peculiarly distinguishing mark of the devil, in 
popular belief, the cloven hoof : 

“There is no vulgar story of the devil’s having appeared 
anywhere without a cloven foot. It is observable, also, 
that this infernal enemy, in graphic representations of 
him, is seldom or never pictured without one.” — Brand, 
vol. ii. p. 517. 

The writer goes on to explain that the cloven foot 
belongs to the goat's shape, which is attributed to 


+ Crew. 
§ Seymour. 


* Osborn, 
Atkyn, 
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the fiend ; and that the horns and tail are similarly 
accounted for. 

Two other popular names of the devil in the 
North of England, “ Old Harry” (Hairy), and 
“ Old Scratch,” seem plainly to refer to the same 
personal characteristic of the enemy of man, though 
they have much puzzled the antiquaries. (Brand, 
vol. ii. p. 520.) F, 


Bennet’s “ Paraphrase on the Book of Common 
Prayer.” — In Thomas Bennet’s Paraphrase, with 
Annotations upon the Book of Common Prayer, 
edit. 1709, p. 94., occurs the following passage in 
a note on his commentary on the Litany : 

“T think myself obliged to take notice of a most scan- 
dalous practice which prevails in many such congrega- 
tions, as ought to be fit precedents for the whole kingdom 
to follow. *Tis this: that laymen, and very often young 
boys of eighteen or nineteen years of age, are not only per- 
mitted, but oblig’d, publicly to perform this office ; which 
is one of the most solemn parts of our divine service, even 
tho’ many priests and deacons are at the same time 
present.” 

What practice is here alluded to, and what 
congregations ? 


Sabbath.— When was the word Sabbath first 
used to designate Sunday? In Low Latin it al- 
ways means Saturday. In the records of Con- 
vocation, as long as they were kept in Latin, Dies 
Sabbathi is always the Latin for Saturday. The 
same is the case in many of the continental lan- 
guages. Fraser, B.C. L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 


Poll-books.— What is the date of the earliest 
printed poll-book known? and is any collection 
of these documents in existence ? Z. 2 


A small white Hand a Sign of high Birth.— 
I wish some of your correspondents would give 
their observations on this fullacy (as I must deem 
it) of Lord Byron's. I have had little opportunity 
myself of forming a general opinion on the sub- 
ject; but have been a disbeliever ever since seeing 
one of the largest pair of hands I ever beheld 
belonging to a gallant naval officer, to whom, in 


point of pedigree, Lord Byron could hardly hold 
acandle. Sir Walter Scott too is well known to 
have had remarkably large hands, although he 


| could adduce as many royal and noble ancestors 


as Byron himself. On the other side, I have seen 
very small white hands on persons of no particular 


descent ; but who may have consoled themselves, 
in their obscurity, with the belief that they had 
more illustrious blood in their veins than they 
were aware of, on the strength of Lord Byron's 
dictum. J. S, Wappen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


flinor Queries with Answers. 


Anonymous Hymns.— Can you or any of your 
correspondents’ inform me of the authorship of the 
following hymns ? 


. “Bring helpless infancy to me.” 

“The food on which thy children live.” 

. “When His salvation bringeth.” 

“Captain of Thine enlisted host.” 

“ Lord, look on all assembled here.” 

“ Great Ruler of the earth and skies.” 

“ See, gracious God, before Thy throne.” 

“ To God, the only wise.” 

« Praise the Lord, ye heav’ns, adore Him.” 
10. “ With all my pow’rs of heart and tongue.” 
11, “ Lord, when my thoughts delighted rove.” 
12, “ Plung’d in a gulph of dark despair.” 

13. “ Thou art the way, to Thee alone.” 

14. “ Thanks for mercies past receive.” 

15. “O Thou that dwellest in the heavens so high.” 
16. “ Our God, our help in ages past.” 


Also whether 
“Come, thou long-expected Jesus,” 
is by Oliver ? : C. ww. W. 
Dublin. 


[We can supply the authorship of a few of these 
hymns: Nos. 6, ¢, and 11. are by Mrs. Anne Steele, and 
will be found in her Poems on Subjects chiefly Devotional, 
by Theodosia, 3 vols. 8vo. Bristol, 1780. Nos. 8. 10. 12. 
and 16, are by Dr. Watts. ] 


Homer and Lord North.— The following stanza 
occurs in “ An Ode to Lord North,” in Fugitive 
Pieces of the Last Session, London, 1782 : 


“ Take timely counsel. Lend thine ear 
To Homer’s words; for prophet ne’er 
Did deeper wisdom utter : 
*Tis hard to fight or press demands 
*Gainst a majority which stands 
Up for its bread and butter.” 
Is any corresponding passage in Homer? J.D. 


[There is a line in Homer (Jliad, book ii. 24.) analo- 
ee sentiment to the words in the “Ode to Lord 
Nort! 


“Od tavvixov Bovanddpor avépa;” 


ie. A statesman should be ever taking counsel, by night 
as well as by day. ] 


' Battle of Patay.—I am anxious to know 
whether the battle of Patay, at which Joan of Arc 
was present, was fought on the 10th or the 18th 
of June, 1429. The books of reference which I 
have consulted do not agree as to the day of the 
month. Crericus (D.). 


{In L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates we read, “Le 18 Bai, 

elle combat & la bataille de Patai, en Beauce, ou Talbot, 

néral des Anglais, apres avoir perdu deux mille 
es, est_ pris avec plusieurs autres chefs,”] 
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Replies, 
BACK, 
(Vol. ix., p. 517.) 


If Barrett's conjecture as to the origin of this 
word, as locally applied at Bristol, is to be ad- 
mitted, it would perhaps rather be a ferry than a 
river, from which it originated. The following 
extract from a curious little volume * tends to 
show that this was the case: 

“Sur la Tamise est basty un pont de pierre ceuvre fort 
rare et excellent. Ce pont a vingt arches faictes de 
pierre, de 60 pieds de haulteur et de 30 pieds de large, 
basties en facon de voulte. Sur le pont de costé et 
d’autre y a maisons, chambres et greniers, en sorte qu'il 
semble mieux estre une rue qu’un pont. Quant a la 
fondation du dit pont, faict & noter qu'au commencement 
il n’y avoit apparence de pont, mais c’estoit un bac, pour 
passer y repasser les gens et les marchandises amenées 
a Londres. Par ce bac le passager s’enrichit merveilleuse- 
ment, pour l’occupation qu'il en fait par longues années, 
Apres son déces, il le laissa par legs testamentaire & une 
sienne fille nommée Marie Andery [l. Overy]. Elle 
s‘estant saisie des biens de defuncts ses pere et mere, et 
apres aussi avoir amassé tout plein de biens par le moyen 
du dit bac, fut conseillée de fonder une Religion de Non- 
nains, un peu au-dessus du Cheeur de |’Eglise qui depuis 
fut appellée Saincte Marie Andery (i. e. St. Mary Overies), 
aux fauxbourg de Soutwark lez Londres, en laquelle elle 
fut enterrée. A l’entretenement de laquelle Eglise, icelle 
Marie donna par testament ledict bac et les profits pro- 
venants d'icelluy,” &c. — Sig. L. iiij. 

It is evident that Bac is here used for Ferry, 
but it strictly meant the vessel, or rather movable 
bridge, by means of which carriages, horses, and 
passengers were ferried over, as appears from that 
valuable old dictionary of Nicot, the prototype of 
our worthy Cotgrave : 

“Bac, m. acut. est un grand bateau 4 passer char- 
rettes, chevaux, et gens de pied d’un bord de rivitre & 
autre. Powro,en Latin: Lequel mot retenants en maint 
lieux, celuy qui passe l’eau aux allans et venans est 
appellé Pontonier, qu’on dit en autres endroits Passagier, 
et Barquerol pour le mesme.” 

It is singular that Stow, in his Survey of London, 
has related the same account of the origin of the 
Priory of St. Mary Overies, which he is said to 
have obtained from Bartholomew Linsted, the last 
prior, but which ‘Tanner says “is not confirmed 
by any other authority in print or manuscript that 
had occurred to him.” We have here, at least, 
an earlier authority than Stow by twenty years. 
Whether the tradition was derived by Jean Ber- 
nard from the same source or not, does not appear. 

S. W. Srincer. 

Mickleham. 


* Discours des plus Memorables faicts des Roys et 
grands Seigneurs d’Angleterre, &c. Plus une Traicté de 
Ia Guide des Chemins, les assiettes et Description des 
principales Villes, Chateuaux et Rivieres d’Angleterre, 
par Jean Bernard, 12°, & Paris, 1579, 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE AND THE LADIES’ LIBRARY. 


(Vol. xi., p. 408.) 


Steele's eldest daughter, afterwards Lady 
Trevor, was named Elizabeth, and it is not im- 
probable that, though a child at the time, the 
doating father had a copy of the work bound in 
morocco after his thoughtless fashion and pre- 
sented it to her, and that the father, the mother, 
or she herself at some subsequent period, wrote 
“Eliza Steele” in it. This of course is but a con- 
jecture. I think, however, there is some evidence 
that may lead us to conclusions as to who was the 
compiler of the work. Your correspondent says it 
“was edited by Sir Richard from materials for- 
warded by a lady.” So far as I can see, Steele's 
labours were confined to writing the dedications 
and a general preface. In the title-page the 
work is said to be “written by a lady,” and 
“published by Sir Richard Steele ;” but in the 
preface the “ writer” of the title-page becomes 
the “compiler,” and Steele informs us that he is 
but “her gentleman usher,” — that the work is 
“supposed to be collected out of the several 
writings of our greatest divines,” — was “ intended 
by the compiler for a guide to her own conduct,” 
—and sent to him that “if thought worth pub- 
lishing” it might be “of the same service to 
others of her sex,” — and he thus proceeds : 


“T put them into the care of a reverend gentleman 
much better qualified for the publication of such a work, 
and whose life and character are not so subject to the 
exceptions which the levity of some of my writings, as 
well as other circumstances, may expose a work as passing 
through my hands only. Though fe was so good as to 
_ the papers, he would not allow that the exception 

made against my being the publisher was of weight; 
for he would have it, that its coming out with my name 
would give an expectation that I had assembled the 
thoughts of many ingenious men on pious subjects, as I 
had heretofore on matters of a different nature: by this 
means, he believes, the work may come into the hands of 
persons who take up no book that has not promises of 
entertainment in the first page of it. For the rest, he was 
of opinion it would make its own way, and I easily sub- 
mitted to suffer a little raillery, when [ had hopes of being 
the means of promoting the interests of religion and 
virtue.” 

It follows, according to the title-page and this 
statement, that the work was compiled by a lady, 
and given to Steele for publication, and I a 
with your correspondent that the question, “ Who 
was the compiler?” has some little literary 
interest. The publication gave rise to an angry 
correspondence, embodied in a pamphlet entitled : 


“Mr. Steele Detected: or the poor and oppressed or- 
phan's letters to the great and arbitrary Mr. Steele; com- 
plaining of the great injustice done to the publick in 
— and to himself in particular, by the Ladies’ 

ibrary ; published by Mr. Steele. Together with Mr. 
Steele's Answers; and some just Reflections on them. 
Lond., Morphew, 1714.” 
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The great injustice complained of is, that not 
only “the model of the Ladies’ Library,” but 
“the very timber, brick, and other materials” 
are stolen ; that “ many and whole sections” haye 
been taken without acknowledgment from Jerem 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, the copyright of 
which work was vested in Royston Meredith, the 
complainant, who, I suppose, was a descendant of 
Royston, the bookseller and publisher of many of 
Taylor's works. Steele’s first answer was very 
brief : 

“ October 21, 1714, 

“Sir, I will inquire into what you write about, and 
write again about the subject of yours to, Sir, your most 
humble servant, RicHArD STEELE.” 
The “ oppress’d orphan,” however, would not wait 
Steele's inquiries, but replied immediately, in- 
sisting on ample satisfaction, threatening proceed- 
ings at law, and informing Steele that Tonson the 
publisher, on being referred to, said “ that he paid 
copy-money, and that Meredith must apply to the 
author for redress.” Steele now replied, not un- 
kindly, but firmly and finally : 

“ October 26, 1714. St. James’s Street, 

“ Sir, I have a second letterfrom you. The stile of the 
first was very harsh to one whom you are not at all ac- 
quainted with; but there were suggestions in it which 
might give excuse for being out of humour at one whom 
you might, perhaps, think was the occasion of damage to 
you. You mentioned also an orphan, which word was a 
defence against any warm reply; but since you are 
pleased to go on in an intemperate way of talk, I shall 
give myself no more trouble to inquire about what you 
complain, but rest satisfied in doing all the good offices I 
can to the reverend author’s grandchild, now in town. 
Thus leaving you to contend about your title to his 
writings, and wishing you success, if you have justice on 
your side; I beg you will give me no more ill language, 
and you will oblige, Sir, your humble servant, 

Ricuarp 

Meredith, in his pamphlet, expresses his belief 
that “the lady mentioned in the title-page, and 
the clergyman in the preface,” are “ nothing more 
than a blind excuse for his notorious plagiarism.” 
I think not. In Steele’s letter the shadowy 
“lady” of the title-page becomes a real and dis- 
tinct personage, “the reverend author's grand- 
child.” Now the only reverend author mentioned 
in Meredith’s letters, the only author referred to, 
is Jeremy Taylor; and as I read it, Steele declares 
that the work was compiled by Taylor's grand- 
daughter. Jeremy Taylor had two grand- 
daughters, Mary and Ann, children of his daughter 
Joanna, who had married Edward Harrison of 
Maralane, Antrim, member of parliament for 
Lisburn. Mary was twice married; first to 4 
Colonel Columbine, and secondly to Sir Cecil 
Wray, of Glentworth, Lincolnshire. She was not 
only wealthy by marriage, but ultimately inherited 
a considerable fortune as the last survivor of the 
Harrison family. Ann married Colonel Joho 
Pacey, secretary to the Duke of Ormond. 
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If we put faith in Steele's statement, and I see | 


no reason for Mr. Meredith’s doubt, it must have | 
been one or other of these ladies that compiled the 


‘work, a very natural and becoming “labour of 


love.” From the few circumstances that can help 
to a conjecture, I incline to an opinion in favour 
of Lady Mary. Jeremy Taylor, if so great a 
man may be enlisted under any mere party banner, 
was a high churchman and a high Tory ; indeed, 
Heber thinks it strange that any of his descend- 
ants should be found amongst the Whigs. It is 
fair to assume also that the secretary to the Duke 
of Ormond was of the same high church and Tory 
school. Taylor’s daughters both in the first in- 
stance married gentlemen of estate in Ireland, 
and so far as appears, Ann may have continued to 
reside there all her life. But Steele was a Whig, 
and in 1714 a very fierce, active, and uncompro- 
mising Whig. It was in that year that he was 
expelled from the then Tory House of Commons 
for writing The Crisis and The Englishman, and 
it was in that year that the manuscript of the 
Ladies’ Library was put into his hands for pub- 
lication. It is not unfair, therefore, to assume 
that there was some political sympathy between 
Steele and the compiler; for parties then ran 
so high that Swift himself was reproved for his 
intimacy with Steele, and Pope remonstrated 
with because he wrote in The Guardian. Ladies’ 
political opinions are, of course, influenced by 
their husbands, and I have shown the probability 
that the husband of Ann was a high churchman 
and a Tory, and in 1714, we may be sure, strong 
both in faith and profession. Some Whig ten- 
dencies, indeed, subsequently manifested them- 
selves in Jeremy Ta Tet arrison, one of the 
brothers of these ladies, who won thereby from 
Swift a place in the Legion Club : 
“ There sit Clements, Dilkes, and Harrison, 

How they swagger from their garrison ! 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this side hell? ” 


The Whig sympathies of Mary are, however, 
better explained by her second marriage with Sir 
Cecil Wray, who, and whose elder brother, were 
zealous Whigs, and had served under King 
William, and been present at the battle of the 
Boyne. This marriage not only brings Mary as 
4 permanent resident into England, — and Steele 
said she is “now in London,” — but into imme- 
diate connexion with the Whig party. Under 
these circumstances, few and insufficient as they 
are, I incline to the opinion that the Ladies’ | 
Library was compiled by Sore, the granddaughter | 
of Jeremy Taylor, and the wife of Sir Cecil ry 

8.8. L. 
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ON STOCKING MARINE AQUARIA, 
(Vol. xi. pp. 365. 410. 452.) 


For a long time prior to the publication of Mr. 
Gosse’s book, I bad given my attention to the 


| Management of aquaria; but with this departure 


from the course pursued by Mr. Gosse and others, 


| that I cultivated fresh-water fishes and plants. 


My endeavours have been chiefly directed to the 
best mode of rendering the aquarium an elegant 
drawing-room ornament, easy of management, and 
at all seasons engaging and instructive. “N. & Q.” 
is not a suitable medium for a lengthened com- 
munication on the subject, or I would detail at 
length the history of experiments from which I 
have derived much pleasure and profit. I will 
however embrace the opportunity afforded by the 

resent discussion of the question, to afford those 
interested a few hints on stocking and maintaining 
an aquarium with fresh-water productions. 

The best form of an aquarium for ornamental 
purposes is that adopted by painters and sculptors, 
when they desire to render an angular object 
graceful, viz. the double cube, in which the length 
is exactly double that of the width, the width and 
depth being equal. Such an object, if cut in half, 
would form two perfect cubes, and presents the 
most graceful outline of which an oblong angular 
body is susceptible. Having provided the tank, 
sprinkle in a stratum of fine sandy earth to the 
depth of one inch. Then build up according to 
fancy one or two masses of rockwork, for which 
dark stones should be chosen. The clinkers pro- 
duced at glass factories, and technically called 
“broken pots,” are the handsomest for the pur- 
pose. There should be no gay shells about, or 
fantastic work of any kind; they attract the eye 
from the more important objects, and injure by 
contrast the fresh aspect of the vegetation. One 
mass of rock-work should r above the surface, 
for the growth of some choice aquatic plants. On 
the surface of this upper mass, a few inches of 
sandy mould, mixed with moss, should be placed ; 
and the crevices should be arranged to receive 
mould above the level of the water. Now fill the 
tank with clear river water, and insert the plants. 

In stocking with plants, Potamogeton fluitans, 
brooklime, water ranunculus (J& aquatalis), water 
violet, watercress, Dortinaus lobelia, the Dasmo- 
sonium indicum, and any other small-growing 
water plants, are suitable. The stones below 
should be coated with fresh-water alge, of any 


| kinds easily attainable. There is a beautiful Cape 


plant, the Aponogeton distachyon, well suited for 
flowering on the rock-work above the surface ; 
and if the tank affords room for three inches of 
loam in one corner at the bottom, the yellow water- 
lily (Nuphar lutea) may be grown. It will oc- 
cupy a space of a foot or so in diameter, and will 
with care flower freely within doors. If a large 
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tank be used, a mound may be raised above one 
of the piles of rock-work, and planted with ferns ; 
which fees a fairy-like aspect when waving their 
emerald fronds over the glittering water. The best 
for this purpose are the oak fern (Polypodium 
dryopteris), the brittle bladder fern (Cystopteris 
Sragilis), the pretty little Alpine bladder fern 
(C. Alpine), the true maiden hair (Adiantum 
capillus), and the Tunbridge filmy fern (Tricho- 
manes Tunbridgense). The terns should be planted 
in a mixture of pounded charcoal, fine sand, leaf- 
mould, and very old lime rubbish ; and so arranged 
that the rocky surface on which they grow will 
prevent their root-stocks penetrating to the water. 
A fountain, which is easily arranged by the aid of 
a concealed gutta percha tube, may be made to 
play above these to the advantage of the ferns 
and the completeness of the scene. There are 
other moisture-loving ferns which would thrive in 
such a situation, but they would attain to too 
great a size. Those recommended do not any of 
them attain a greater height than eighteen or 
twenty inches. 

To obviate the necessity of a frequent change 
of water, a little system of compensation may be 
adopted. Furnish the tank with some plants of 
chara, and also with three or four water-snails. 
The chara will supply continuous streams of oxy- 


gen by a decomposition of the water, and thus | 


preserve its freshness for the health of the fish, 


and the water-snails will devour every particle of | 
scum or result of vegetable decay, and as they | 


multiply under the masses of herbage the fish will 
regale upon their offspring. 

As to fish, where ornament is sought rather 
than means of study, common gold fish are the 
easiest to obtain and keep; but these fish ought 
not to monopolise our indoor lakes, as they do. 
The little stickleback and the gudgeon should be 


supplied in goodly numbers, They are very spor- | 


tive, and splash about amongst the floating foliage 
in a most amusing manner. Carp, barbel, roach, 
and bream are all suitable, if not too large; but 
perch, chub, and tench do not suit well, on account 
of their voracity, and the large size they attain. 
This form of the aquarium admits of ornament 
to almost any extent, and is a pleasing addition 
to the resourcesyof an invalid, or as a hobby for 
those who love “ little things that live and grow.” 
I shall shortly publish an account of my progress 
in the culture of fresh-water productions indoors, 
and offer the foregoing hints in advance of what 
I have to say farther on the subject. 
Suircey Hisserp. 


As some of your readers appear to be in- 
teresting themselves about vivaria, possibly the 
following notice of their early existence may not 
be uninteresting : 

“Thence to see my Lady Pen., where my wife and I 
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were shown a fine rarity; of fishes kept in a glass of 
water, that will live so for ever; and finely marked 
are, being foreign.” — Pepys’s Diary, May 28, 1665. 


G. H. Kixaster, 


PRIESTS’ HIDING-PLACES. 
(Vol. xi., p. 487.) 

There are many of these remaining in the 
mansions of old Catholic families. Your corre- 
spondent Henry Tuck alludes to those at Sawston 
Hall, near Cambridge; Coldham Hall, Saffolk; 
Maple Durham; and Ufton Court, Berkshire. 
There is one very deep at Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk ; 
and nearly every old Catholic hall was provided 
| with one, from the necessity of the times when 
| the penal Jaws were rigorously enforced. The 
most curious hiding-place I have seen is that at 
Irnham Hall in Lincolnshire. The situation of 
this ingeniously-contrived place had been for- 
gotten, though it was well known to exist some- 
where in the mansion, till it was discovered a few 
| years ago. In going round the chimney stacks it 
| was observed that one of the chimneys of a cluster 

was without smoke or any blackness, and as clean 
as when the masonry was new. This led to the 
conjecture that it was not in reality a chimney, 
but an open shaft to give light and air to the 
priests’ hiding-place, yet so forming one of a 
group of chimneys as to obviate all suspicion of its 
real purpose. It was carefully examined, and the 
conjecture fully borne out by the discovery of the 
long lost hiding-place. 

The opening into it was found by removing a 
beam behind a single step between two servants’ 
bedrooms. You then come to a panel, which has 
a very small iron tube let into it, through which 
any message could be conveyed to the occupant of 
the hiding-place. This panel being removed, a 
ladder of four steps leads down into the secret 
chamber, which, like that at Ingatestone Hall, is 
exceedingly dry, and free from any unpleasant 
' atmosphere, owing to the excellent ventilation by 
| means of the chimney above described. The floor, 
| when I went down into it a few years ago, was of 

loose sand and a few stones, like the ordinary rub- 
| bish of an unfinished building. There was a thick 
| rush mat rolled up at one end, which had served 
the priest for a bed, and there was a small prayer+ 
book, which no doubt he had used in his solitary 
confinement. The hiding-place is eight feet long 
by five feet broad, and just high enough to allow 
of standing upright. F.C. H. 


I have read with much interest the remarks 
(Vol. xi., p. 437.) on the priests’ hiding-place 
at Ingatestone Hall. 

As misprints occur in the names of the localities 
of two of the examples cited by your correspon- 
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dent, and with which I am acquainted, I venture to 
make the following observations. 

For Lawston Hall read Sawston Hall, near 
Cambridge, the seat of the ancient family of Hud- 
dleston : the mansion was destroyed on account of 
their adherence to the faith of their ancestors, and 
rebuilt in the time of Queen Mary, when the pre- 
caution was taken to construct the chapel in the 
roof. It is approached by a winding-staircase, 
which also gives access to the dreary “ hiding- 
hole.” 

Among other valuable pictures still preserved at 
Sawston Hall, is a portrait of Father Huddleston, 
by whom Charles II. was reconciled to the See of 
Rome on his death-bed, of which an interesting 
account is given by Miss Strickland in the life of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza. 

Ufton Court (mis-spelt Upton), near Reading, is 
an extensive, picturesque timber mansion, now 
sadly reduced and dilapidated, the former resi- 
dence of the Perkyns family. 

The chapel is on the second floor, in the roof. 
A piece of oak panelling of the sixteenth century, 
embellished with painting, still retains the abbre- 
viated names of Jesus and Mary. 

The hiding-hole is a lost space, of uneasy access 
by trap-door, in the midst of a chimney-stack near 
the lesser hall. 

Happily our lot is cast in an age when such 
precaution is no longer requisite in the construc- 
tion of domestic edifices. C, A. Buckier. 

Oxford. 


AUTHORS’ NAMES ANAGRAMMATISED. 
(Vol. xi., p. 463.) 


At the request of Batiio.ensts, I send the fol- 
lowing specimens, taken from Barbier’s Table of 
Pseudonyms; they are not all, however, perfect 
anagrams : 

True Name. 
De Cailly. 
Claude Le Goyer. 


Francois Rabelais. 


Calvinus. 

Nicolas Denisot. 
Armand Ragueneau. 
Maréchal. 

De Marini. 
Aprosius de Vintimiglia. 
Jamet. 

Delaunay. 

Aulus Curtius. 
Jacques Robbe. 
Robineau. 
Scribanius. 
Brandesius. 
Roberday. 
Montalbanus. 
Oldenburgerus. 
Thomas Picetius. 
Serpilius, 


Anagram. 
@Aceilly 
Alcé du Géroyle 


Alcrofibas (feu 


Alcofribas Nasier 
Alcuinus - 
@Alsinois (le comte 
Anagrame «’Auneur 
Arlamech - 
Arminis (anonymus de) 
Aspasius Antivigilmus - 
Atjem - - - - 
Audainel - 
Barettus ( Lucius) - 
uebois (le sieur de) - 
unoir 
Bonarscius - 
rsandius < - 
Braydore - 
Bumaldus (Antonius) 
(Ph. Andr. 
tim (Josephus 
Cels inige : - 
0. 297.] 


Anagram. 

Cermier deSipois- - 
Challudre (Simon) 
Chambre (Etienne de la) 
Chreggrene (Emilius) - 
Cirellus - 
Clouset - 
Colvinus (Ludiomzus) - 
Corallus (Abydenus) - 
Cotonius (Antonius) - 
Crocippus (Aspasius) - 
Dadeus Rufus - - 
Dalarinus (Fr.)  - - 
Datify de Romy - - 
Demetrius (Aletheius) - 
Democritus (Constantinus) 
Devireus (Renatus) 
Didoclavius (Eduardus) 
Disambec - - 
Drachir d’Armoni - - 


Dralymont (J. D.) seigneur 


de Yarléme 
Eblanus (Candidus - 
Elintus - - - 
Elliverf Tnias ed Eniatnof 
Etrobius - - - 
Etteilla - - 
Felhémési 
Gaminville - - 
Gherus (Ranutius) 
Glaumalis de Vezelet 
Hadezuca - 
Higatus (Ranutius) 
Hyeval (No#l) 
Josema Hermannus 
Ladulfi (Léon) - 
Lahceram - - 
Lasor & Varea ~ 
Léonnar (Achille) 
Lérac - - 
Letus (Calvidius) - 
Lisset-Benancio - 
Loranicus - - 
Massalia de Sancto 

(Alexius a) - - 
Maugenet - 


Melitanus & Corylo (Joannes 


Menart (le S.) 
Mercerus (Saulus) 
Messalinus (W.) - 
Miriteus (Rolandus) 
Moni (le sieur de) - 
Mothe-Josseval (de la) 
Musac (le sieur de) 
Musambertus (Claudius) 
Nellerto - - - 
Nestesuranoy (le B. Iwan) 
Nibuatnias - - - 
Nigard (Sal.) - 
Noissod - 
Oger Liban Erberg 
Ollemirus - - 
Ollenix de Mont-Sacré 
D’Ollincan - - 
Persius Trevus - 
Pierchameus (Morinus) 
Primnellius - 
Rabi el Ulloa de Deo 
Randi - - 
Rebude - - 
Reitabas de Sertsac 
Relfendso - - 


j 


Lupo 


True Name. 
Mercier de Poissy. 
Charles du Moulin. 
Bruzen de la Martiniére. 
Michael Geringer. 
Crellius. 

Coustel. 

Ludovicus Molineus, 

Ulrichus de Hutten, 

Ausonius Noctinot. 

Gasp. Scioppius. 

J. B. Audittredi. 

Raynaldus. 

Faydit, de Riom. 

La Mettrie. 

Christop. Andr. Meycke. 

Andreas Rivetus. 

D. Calderwood. 

De Cambis. 

Richard Dromani. 

Jean de Montlyard, sei- 
gneur de Meleray. 

Jo. Labenus. 

Tilenus. 

Fontaine de St.-Fréville. 

Berotius. 

Alliette. 

M. Méhée, fils. 

Guillemain. 

Janus Gruterus. 

Guill. des Autels. 

De Cahusac. 

Ignatius Huart. 

Léon Halevy. 

Joannes Hammerus. 

Noél du Fail. 

Maréchal. 

Savonarola. 

Léon Chanlaire. 

Carel. 

Claudius Quilletus. 

Sébastien Colin. 

Carnolius. 


Salmasius? 
Ménégaut. 

Jo. Mantelius. 
Godefr. Hermant. 
Marcus Velserus. 
Salmasius. 

Mart. Ant. Delrio. 
R. Simon. 

Amelot de la Houssaye. 
J. P. Camus. 
Theodorus Marcilius. 
Llorente. 

Jean Rousset. 
Camille Saint-Aubin. 
Draing. 

Dossion. 

Gerberon. 

Mollerus. 

Nic de Montreux. 
Ch. Ancillon. 

Petrus Servius. 

S. Champier. 
Pompeius Sarnellus. 
Beroalde de Verville. 
Andry. 

De Bure. 

Sabatier de Castres. 
Rosenfeldus, 
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Anagram. True Name. 
Relmisius - - - - Simlerus. 
Revay (le) - - - - Le Vayer de Boutigny. 
Reynessius (Arnoldus) - - Leonardus Reyssenius. 
Rhiba d’Acunenga - - Brahin du Cange. 


Rhisenius Vechius (An.) Jo. Henr. Cohausen. 

Riand Jhevy - - Jehan Divry. 

Richea (Dodon) - - O. Aicher. 

Rolegravius - - - Graverole. 

Roonptsy (Ch. Elie-Denis) - Roch. Ant. Pelissery.” 
Many more might be added, but perbaps these 

will suffice. 
Dublin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lyte’s Process (continued from Vol. xi., p. 492.).— 
If we desire to give the coating of collodion an extra de- 
gree of sensibility, we must proceed as follows: Take of 
fine old and white crystallised honey, 6 ounces; distilled 
water, 6 ounces; nitrate of silver (completely neutral), 
800 grains; alcohol, 8 drachms. Dissolve the nitrate in 
the water and alcohol, and then add the honey. When 
the whole is completely dissolved, pass it through a filter, 
exposing it to daylight during the operation. The light 
acts on the syrup, and turns it a dark red-brown colour. 
Put then some animal charcoal into another filter, and 
pass the liquid through it; and from this it will drip 
quite colourless. Should it, on exposure to light, again 
change colour, it must again be passed through the ani- 
mal charcoal; and when the light no longer seems to 
affect it, it is ready for use. This syrup is to be poured 
on to the plate as it comes out of the bath, or, what is 
better, is to make a bath of the svrup itself, into which to 
plunge the plate just as it was plunged into the ordinary 
nitrate bath, which I have already described. Anyhow 
the surface of the plate must be well washed with the 
syrup, so as completely to replace the nitrate solution 
which before adhered to it, by the syrup. The plate is 
thus rendered exquisitely sensitive, so that even with a 
landscape lens, if a diaphragm of not less than half an 
inch be used, instantaneous pictures may be produced, as 
may be seen by*some specimens done by this process and 
lately exhibited in London. I must remark here, how- 
ever, that the operator must be most careful in his pre- 

aration of the syrup. Ist. That it be not exposed to too 

igh a temperature, e.g. not left in the sun any length of 
time. 2nd. That the nitrate of silver be not the least 
acid (for this purpose, therefore, fused nitrate is prefer- 
able). 3rd. That the honey be old and crystallised, and 
of good quality, as all kinds of honey cannot be used in- 
discriminately ; indeed, so great is the difficulty of getting 
good honey, that after I had first discovered this process, 
and when I had used up the little stock of good honey I 
had by me, I was at least two months experimenting on 
various samples procured from all sources, till at last I 

t some from Toulouse, which answered my purpose. I 
doubt not but a method may be found of purifying all 
honey from the substance contained in it which is thus 
injurious, but up to the present time I have not dis- 
covered what that substance is. One thing I am almost 
sure of, which is, that whatever the substance may be, it 
is one which oxidises on exposure to air, as exposure 
seems to beneficially affect the crude honey before mix- 
ing. The syrup keeps well, but after some time it seems 


to lose its extreme sensibility, and to become perceptibly | 


slower in its action, though at the same time a plate 
prepared with it is more stable. 


The next process we come to is the preservative pro- | 


cess; for although by the former process the plate may 
No. 297.] 


be preserved, in cool weather, for several hours, and even 
in summer, if not too hot, for at least one hour, yet it is 
much more liable to deteriorate than when treated by the 
following modification, which I now give. To preserve 
the plate sensitive a long time, take of glucose, or sucre 
de raisin, or sucre de fécule, as it is sometimes called, 
6 ounces; distilled water, 7 ounces; alcohol, 8 drachms; 
mix and filter. (The process for making glucose I will 
describe at the end; I only here remark that should it be 
purchased, and should its solution give a cloudiness on 
the addition of nitrate of silver, it may be considered bad; 
neither should its solution be precipitated by alcohol, or 
coloured by the addition of iodine water.) Then, in two 
other bottles, make a solution of 5 grains of nitrate of 
silver to 1 pint of distilled water, and in another small 
bottle make a solution of 10 grains of nitrate per ounce of 
' water: filter all these. The collodion plate having been 
taken from the nitrate bath, is to be placed in a similar 
bath of one of the bottles of distilled water above men- 
tioned; and here it is to be well washed by moving the 
bath up and down, as in the first instance. At the end of 
five minutes’ careful washing it is to be taken out and let 
to drip; then, having added 1 drop of the 10-grain solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver to 1 ounce of the syrup, the plate 
is to be well washed with this till all the surface is well 
covered with it; it may be then put into the dark slide to 
be kept for use. Care must be taken also in this case 
that the plate be kept cool as possible, and free from dust 
or noxious gases. Of these last ammonia is completely 
destructive to it, and sulphuretted hydrogen equally so; 
also chlorine and all acid vapours. The plate thus pre- 
pared may be exposed in the camera at once, or, if the 
operator chooses, may be kept at his will, providing it be 
placed in a cool and dark situation. It is advisable, how- 
ever, to employ it before the expiration of many days; 
indeed the sooner the better, as if kept long it is always 
subject to casualties, such as dust, gases, and, lastly, the 
hardening of the syrup, as shown by Dr. Mansell, al- 
though I dissent entirely from his remedy for this 
(steaming), which in my hands has proved a complete 
failure, though I think I may feel confidence in my 

experience in such-like manipulations. 
F. Maxwe t Lyte. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrénées. 


[We are compelled by pressure of other matter to post- 
pone the remainder of the second portion of Mr. Lyte’s 
communication until next week. ] 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


The late Lord Viscount Strangford (Vol. xi, 
p. 456.). —It should be added to the well-de- 
served notice of that accomplished and able noble- 
man, that he was the contributor to “ N. & Q. of 
the articles signed P. C. S. S.—the initials of 
his name, Percy Cuinton Sypney Smytu. One 
who had known him for fifty-eight years has 4 
melancholy pleasure in bearing—valeat quantum 
—his testimony to the extent and variety of his 
information —the liveliness of his fancy — the 
soundness of his principles—the goodness of his 
heart—and the private and public integrity of 
his long and distinguished life. . 


Judge James Whitelock's “ Diary” (Vol. xin 
|p. 341.).—This MS., about which Mr. Bruce 
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inquires, belongs to a descendant of the judge, 
now living at Amboise in France. Mr. Basil 
Montagu has given Mr. Bruce and me, and I[ | 
have no doubt many other persons, a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in searching the different | 
libraries, by omitting to state where he found it. 
Having been indulged with its perusal, I can truly 
say that it is a most interesting record of the time ; 
and contains some anecdotes quite as curious as | 
that extracted by Mr. Montagu, in his “ Life of | 
Bacon,” relative to Sir Henry Yelverton. 
Epwarp Foss. 


“ Foundling Hospital for Wit (Vol. xi., p. 386.). | 
To the series of parts and editions of the New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit, furnished by Mr. | 
Hawkins, a volume may be added, though not | 
bearing this exact title. 

Mr. Hawkrns’s list commences with a work | 
published in 1768. I possess an octavo volume, | 
entitled — 

“The Foundling Hospital for Wit, intended for the 

Reception and Preservation of such Brats of Wit and 
Humour, whose Parents chuse to drop them. London, 
printed 1743. Reprinted for W. Webb, near St. Paul’s, 
1763.” 
The work was published in numbers, of which six 
are here given, irregularly dated, viz. No. 2., 
1749; No. 3., 1746; No. 4., 1763; No. 5., 1764; 
No. 6., 1749. 

On the title-page of No. 4. alone is subjoined 
to the publisher’s name and address the following 
paragraph : 

“Where may be had Nos. 1, 2, and 3, containing all 
the Satires, Odes, Ballads, and Epigrams, by the Prime 
Wits of this Age, since the change of the late Earl of 
0——d’s administration.” | 

The contents of the volume consist almost ex- | 
clusively of politico-satirical poems, mixed with | 
many of an indelicate character. It may be men- 
tioned that in the third part is a reply by Lady | 
Winchelsea to the “ Impromptu addressed to her | 
by Pope, not in his works, occasioned by four 
verses in the Rape of the Lock.” 

The impromptu will be found in Mr. Carru- | 
thers’ very useful and carefully-edited volumes of 
Pope (vol. iv. p.246.). The reply may possibly 
have a place in Mr. Croker’s forthcoming edition 
of Pope, subjoined to the impromptu. 

J. H. Marxanp. 
_ Artificial Ice (Vol. x., p. 290.). —The artificial | 

we to which J. P. O. alludes was a solid composi- 

tion and not a freezing composition. It was in- 
vented by Mr. Wm. Bradwell, the architect of the | 
Glytotheca, and Mr. Henry Kirk, and would have | 
been introduced at the Caleneum, but that litiga- | 
tion broke out between the patentees. It was, 
however, exhibited for a short time on a small | 
seale at the Glaclarium in Tottenham Court Road. 
© composition had the appearance of ice, and | 
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took the mark of the skate like real ice. One 
great object was to cultivate skating as a gym- 
nastic exercise at all seasons. It received the 
approval of Sir Wm. Newton and the Skating 
Club. Its composition will be found described in 
the patent. Hype Crarke. 


Cathedral Registers (Vol. xi., p. 445.). — Mar- 
riages and christenings are solemnized in cathe- 
drals, and funerals also, unless burials have been 
ordered to be discontinued in them by Her Ma- 


jesty’s order in council, under the recent burial 


| acts. Such marriages, christenings, and burials 


are registered in the usual way, and in the same 
manner as in parish churches. 

I had written the above when I saw the answer 
of Oxontensis (Vol. xi., p.496.), who gives as a 


| reason that marriages are not often celebrated in 


cathedrals, that cathedrals, not being parish 
churches, would require to be licensed for the 
purpose, and that this being very seldom done, it 
would require a special licence to have a marriage 
celebrated in a cathedral. 

A cathedral is the parish church of the whole 
diocese, and the diocese in ancient times was 
therefore commonly called Parochia, Gibs. 171.; 
Skin. 101. By 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 85. s. 26., the 
bishop, with the consent of the patron and incum- 
bent, is empowered to license certain chapels for 
the solemnization of marriages. This of course 
cannot apply to cathedrals, in which marriages 
always were, and still are, solemnized under the 


| ordinary licence of the bishop of the diocese, or 


by banns, or by the ordinary licence of the arch- 

bishop, which he has power to grant throughout 

his province. J. G. 
Exon, 


Earl of Galway or Galloway (Vol. xi., pp. 263. 
413.). — The remarks which I took the liberty of 
making upon this subject, are applicable to Henri 
de Massne de Ruvigni, who was created Baron of 


| Portarlington, and Viscount of Galloway or Gal- 
| way, upon the 25th of November, anno 4 Wil- 


liam and Mary. As far as my researches have 
extended, I find that by the public records of 
Ireland he has been styled Viscount Galloway ; 


_ but by a fac-simile of his handwriting, which is to 


be found in a recent number of the Ulster Archeo- 

logical Journal, it appears that he spelt his name 

Galway. James FerGuson. 
Dublin. 


“ Thee” and “ thou” (Vol. x., pp. 61. 295.).— 
The use of “thee” for “thou” is an old practice 
among the Quakers. A member of the society, 
born in 1754, and who had associated with rela- 
tives born in the seventeenth century, who was 
familiar with high Quakers and low Quakers, and. 
had personal intercourse with American and Irish 
Quakers, told me that he had always heard it. 
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Members of the Society when taxed with it are in 
the habit of defending it on grounds of assumed 
grammatical propriety. It is so habitual that the 
best educated members of the Society adopt it, 
and few dramatists or actors succeed in imitating 
Quaker phraseology because they use “thou” in- 
stead of “ thee.” 
tion is “ How'st thee do?” 


John Howland (Vol. xi., p. 484.). — Elizabeth 
Howland married Wriothesley, not Rotherby, 
Russell, afterwards second Duke of Bedford. 
Mrs. Howland, her mother, was a daughter of Sir 
Josiah Child, of whom, as well as Mrs. Howland, 
there are portraits in the Duke of Bedford's col- 
lection at Woburn Abbey. Mrs. Howland mar- 


Hype Crarke. 


The vernacular Quaker saluta- | 


| affirms this of them in his Tract xxxvit. in Joan, 
| where he says “clavis confixi diu cruciabantur.” 
And the same is asserted by St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Ambrose, and Rufinus, 
Indeed, the fact that when the three crosses were 
discovered by the holy empress Helen, they were 
at a loss to distinguish which had borne our 
Blessed Saviour, till the Almighty was pleased to 
make it evident by a miracle, suffices to prove 
that all three must have exhibited similar marks 
of nails. F.C. H. 


French Churches (Vol. x., p. 484.). — The 
question of Anon. has not yet been answered? 


| * What date are we to assign to French churches, 


ried in 1681 John Howland, of Streatham, Esq., | 


co. Surrey. Joun Martin. 

Lord Dundonald's Plan (Vol. xi., p. 443.). — 
Projects like those of Lord Dundonald are 
no novelties; even in the time of the Common- 
wealth, when the science of gunnery was not so 
perfectly understood, some idea of the same kind 
was set afloat. The following proposition was 
sent to Mr. Augier from Paris, and is still pre- 
served in MS.: 


“ A person, who makes profession of hono', and saith he 
hath had the good luck to have beene knowne of St 
Oliver Flemming during his publick employments abroad, 
doth propound to a friend of yours, that, by a secret he 
hath, he can with one ship alone breake what navall army 
or fleet soever, though never so great; and that by the 
same secret he shall easily and in a short time beate 
downe all manner of earthen forts. Offering, that, if the 
commonwealth of England be pleased, he will go over at 
his owne charge to make what tryalls so ever shall be 
desired of him, w* will cost nothing. He desires likewise 
to be assured, that he shall not be forced to reveale his 
“secret, untill the agreement be made for the reward; and 
sayth, that the tryall shall be very speedy, and the exe- 
cution as sure, in general, as in particular.” 


Cu. Horrer. 


Black Rat (Vol. ix., p. 209.; Vol. x., pp. 37. 
335.).— The black rat is to be found in Basing- 
hall Street, and, as Mr. Prnxertown states, har- 
bours in the walls and roofs at times. 
bable that the black rat contents himself with this 
domain, leaving the sewers to the brown rats. 

Hype Crarxe. 


| whose architecture corresponds to our Early 
English?” A sufficient answer will be found in 
the following extract from An Inquiry into the 


| Chronological Succession of the Styles of Ro- 


It is pro- | 


The Crucifirion (Vol. xi., p. 485.).— It is not | 


easy to account for the frequent practice of repre- 


senting the two thieves fastened to their crosses | 


with cords, except by supposing that historical 


truth has been sacrificed to pictorial effect. ‘That | 
the thieves were fastened with nails, as well as | 
our Blessed Lord, is undoubtedly the truth. St. | 


Augustin, alluding to St. Matt. xxvii. 38., says, 

“ Nisi clavis fixus esset (Christus), crucifixus non 

fuisset,” which will of course equally apply to the 

thieves. (St. Aug. in Ps. 
No. 297.] 


| “ The Chapter of Kings” (Vol. 


manesque and Pointed Architecture in France, §c., 
by Thomas Inkersley, 1850 : 


“Tt appears undeniable that the use of the pointed arch 
in France was an anticipation upon its adoption in Eng- 
land by a considerable period; that the confirmed First- 
pointed or Early French style likewise took precedence of 
the Early English, except perhaps in the province of Nore 
mandy: that the geometrical or Decorated stvle was in- 
vented and brought to perfection by our neighbours half 
a century before our English builders began to imitate it: 
that this style maintained its ground long after the ap- 
pearance of the English perpendicular style, which had 
attained its highest degree of splendour at a moment 
when French Flamboyant was but struggling into ex- 


| istence; whilst the latter, in its turn, still preserved itself 


pure and unmixed at a time when the former had become 
utterly debased, corrupted, and disfigured.” — P. 36. 

In the second part of his work he gives the dates 
of the buildings mentioned in the first part. 

A comparative table of the architectural styles 
of the cathedrals of France, is given in Les Ca- 
thédrales de France, by M. !'Abbé Bourassé, and 
is copied into the Ecclesiolugist, vol. vi. p. 20. 

Crrrer. 


“ AqumdSiov Spduatos” (Vol. xi., p. 465.).— The 
former word, in connexion with the latter, has 3 
particular signification, according to Scapula: 

“ Numeratur etiam inter personas comicas, que crinium 
plexus gestant in acitum desinentes, instar lampadis. “ 

“ This word is also used among comic actors, who 
wear their hair plaited and ending in a point, 
somewhat in the shape of a burning torch. 
Hence, figuratively, the word came to signify 
the point or conclusion of a matter, the end or 


| catastrophe of a drama, as we phrase it, to bring 


the matter to a point. A. F.S. therefore seems, 


proprio marte, to have elicited the correct mean 
ing. Cuarces Hook. 


xi., p. 450.).—I 
am inclined to doubt if the authorship of the 


Ixviii.) But he directly above song has been clearly ascertained. In my 
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own notes I find it entered that Dibdin was the 
suthor. But it is strongly in my mind that it is 
older than either Dibdin or Collins. I knew 
Swinney and Farrell, who long kept a bookselling 
and printing establishment in High Street, Bir- 
mingham. But I am tolerably sure that I had 
Jearnt this song by heart before the date of Scrip- 
srapologia. Ihave completed it to the present 
time by altering the last verse, and adding one 
verse more, in this way : 
“Queen Ann was victorious by land and by sea, 

And Georgy the First did with glory sway ; 

Under Georgy the Second much war we had, 

And Georgy the Third reign’d long and died mad. 
“Georgy the Fourth was expensive and vain, 

And Billy the Fourth was a sailor plain; 

The sceptre is now in Vicrorta’s hand, 

And long may she live to rule over our land! 

And may her Son’s Sons to the end of the Chapter, 
Be all of them Kings in their turns.” F.CH 


The Red Hand (Vol. xi., p. 447.).— we a 
read the remarks of your correspondent A. C. M. 
upon the red hand, I have forwarded the following, 
thinking he would be interested. 

The red hand among the Jews was the crest of 
the priesthood, adopted from the custom of — 
ing out the hands during the ceremony of blessing 
the people. (Numbers, vi. 23.) 

The double triangle is said to represent the 
shield of David, and, decorated with handsome 
flowers, forms even at this day one of the principal 
ornaments of the tabernacle at the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles. up£vs. 

Edmonton. 


Blue Mould on Coins (Vol. xi., p. 445.). — This 
removed by the application of muriatic 
e easiest way I have found to be to dip 
the coin into a small quantity of this acid, and 
leave it in, a longer or shorter time, according to 
the extent of the blue mould; but never longer 
than a few seconds, for fear of injuring the coin. 
Then take the coin out and drop it into water, 
and on rubbing it dry with a bit of rag or leather, 
the blue mould will disappear. A small brush 
may also be used if the mould is hard crusted on 
the coin; a camel-hair pencil will do, with the hair 
cut short. F. C. H. 


This is called by antiquaries and coin col- 
rs, patina ; and it is proto-carbonate of copper 
chemically speaking. Anon. can, if he pleases, 
remove this “veil of ancient life” by putting the 
coin or fibula into dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid. If he acts in this manner he is no longer 
an antiquary, but only a “dealer in metal and 
marine stores,” as he not only destroys the genuine 
appearance of the article so Vandalised, but will 
not be able to decypher the inscription or design. 
Do not play with acids, Anoy.; they will burn 
No. 


is easil 
acid. 


your fingers, and destroy your ancient coins of the 
realm. A. Groat. 
Atheneum Club. 


Hour-glass in Pulpits (Vol. xi., p. 473.).—To 
the quotation given by J. A. H. from Dr. South's 
49th Sermon, I beg to add two others from the 
works of the same eminent divine ; the former of 
which will be found in his 5th, and the latter in 
his 28th Sermon : 

“ Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the draining of 
an hour-glass, but an effectual procuring; that a man 
comes to know something which he knew not before, or 
to know it better.” 

“ The opposition he makes, our Saviour here emphati- 
cally describes by the winds blowing, the rain descending, 
and the floods coming: which is not an insignificant 
rhetorication of the same thing by several expressions 
(like some pulpit bombast, made only to measure an hour- 
glass), but an exact description of those three methods by 
which this assault of the devil prevails and becomes 


victorious.” 


Quotations wanted (Vol. xi. p. 302.).— The 
quotation given by W. R. M. is from Dryden's 
Hind and Panther. The correct reading is as 
follows : 

“ By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they so were bred : 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


Jute (Vol. xi., p. 426.).— This article is exten- 
sively used for paper-making. It is imported 
from India as a raw material, and manufactured 
into bagging and rope. It is known as gunny 
bagging, and is used for saltpetre bags, and to 
cover indigo chests, bales of silk, and other goods 
from India. if. T. 


Almanacs of 1849 and 1855 (Vol. xi., p. 323.).— 
This coincidence will occur again before “a ve 
long time ;” for 1860 has the same almanac wit! 
1849 and 1855. M. 


“ The Tin Trumpet” (Vol. xi., p. 384.). — This 
work was written for the most part by Horace 
and James Smith, authors of Rejected Addresses. 

F. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It was wisely done by the Council of the Camden 
Society, when they determined upon the issue of occa- 
sional volumes of miscellaneous articles. The first and 
second volumes of Zhe Camden Miscellany were well re~ 
ceived, not only by the Members of the Society, but by 
historical students generally. A third volume has just 
been issued; and looking to the varied nature of its con- 
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tents, and the large amount of new information to be 
found in it, there can be little doubt that it will share 
general favour with its predecessors. 

The Camden Miscellany, Vol. IL, contains four articles : 
the first, Papers relating to Proceedings in the County of 
Kent, carefully edited by Mr. Almack, gives an authentic 
account of proceedings in Kent at the beginning of the 
Civil War, and during the progress of that political storm, 
from the papers of Thomas Weller of Tonbridge. This 
ig followed by Ancient Biographical Poems on the Duke of 
Norfolk, Viscount Hereford, the Earls of Essex, and Queen 
Elizabeth, edited by Mr. Collier with his accustomed care 
from Gough’s Norfolk MSS. in the Bodleian. The MS. 
was compiled by one “Thomas Brampton” about 1594, 
and Mr. Collier would be glad to be informed of any 
biographical particulars of him which may be known to 
our readers. To Sir F. Madden the Camden Society is 
indebted for the next paper, A Relation of some Abuses 
which are committed against the C Ith, togeth 
with a friendlie Reprehension of the same, composed _ 
ciallie for the Benefit of this Countie of Durhame, 
cember 26th, 1629. The abuses to which the anonymous 
writer refers, he classes under four heads, namely, the 
waste of woods—the pulling down of castles and for- 
tresses—the decay of martial discipline — and the vani- 
ties of the people in drinking, smoking, and apparel. The 
MS. well deserves to be printed. In securing it for the 
Maseum, and then editing it for the Camden Society, Sir 
F. Madden has done good service. The last and longest 
communication to the volume is by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 
who contributes Inventories of the Wardrobes, Plate, 
Chapel Stuff, &c., of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, 
and of the Wardrobe Stuff at Baynard’s Castle of Katherine 
Princess Dowager. These, however, are but as the “one 
half-penny worth of bread to the intolerable deal of sack,” 
—in Mr, Nichols accompanying Memoir and Letters of 
the Duke of Richmond. On this introductory paper the 
editor has bestowed considerable labour: and the result 
is one of those “ historical monographs,” which, when well 
done, are so valuable, and which no one can do better 
than Mr. John Gough Nichols. 

When will any Chancellor of Exchequer in this 
country, even one as fond of national ballad literature as 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, propose to parliament a vote for 
the expenses of collecting and preserving the ballads of 
the British Islands? Yet the Danish parliament has 
done this, and the publication of them has been entrusted 
to Lieutenant Svend Grundtvig, the grandson of the 
editor of Beowulf. Three Parts have already appeared. 
Lieutenant Grundtvig is also, in conjunction with Ion 
Sigurdson, editing the Old Ballads of Iceland, of which 
one volume has been published. We hope next week 
to lay before our readers a communication from Lieu- 
tenant Grundtvig on English and Scottish Ballads. 


Books Recrivep. — A Classified Synopsis of the Prin- 
cipal Painters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, their 
Scholars, Imitators, and Analogists. By George Stanley. 
A small volume, which the inexperienced amateur will 


find very useful in enabling him to acquire a knowledge | 


of the Dutch and Flemish masters. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hallam. Vol. Il. We must content our- 
selves at present with chronicling the appearance of the 
second volume of this new, and cheaper, edition of the 
works of one of our greatest modern historians. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire, with Notes by Dean Milman | 


and M. Guizot, edited by Dr. Smith. This is the eighth 
and concluding volume of Murray’s British Classics 
edition of Gibbon—an edition which is at once the 
cheapest and handsomest edition of Gibbon that has yet 
been produced. 

No. 297.7 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Surra’s Dictionary or Grek ano Roman Broorarar My. 
Gaguan By the brothers Grim ; original Edition 
Sron:es. ers ori 
by Cruikanank. 2 Vols. 
xrant Minus. By several young persons, 4th 
Ancient Univensat Hisroay. Vols. XXV.& XXXV. 
on Sacarrice. 
Aacurrecrcnat Tourn mm Nonmanpy. 
Rerwaao tax Fox. Edited by Thoms. Percy Society, 
mall 8vo. 
Commeore pt Ausearo Nota. Tom. IV. Pistoia, 1823; or sheet two 


will do. 
Parts 5,6. Proofs. 


Mowgevana. 

8 particulars and lowest price, carriage to be 
t Pui 

to Ma. Baut, Publisher of NOTES AND 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the follo 
the gentlemen by whom they are req: 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
Avauttion’s ro Aovent. By Dr. Pusey. 

I:tustaatrp Commentary. Vols. V. 

Year. Fep. 8vo. 

Caraspaat. Fep. 8vo. 

Tarton's Hoty Lrvino, apart from the Drive. Fep. 8vo. Portrait, 

Pickering. Several copies. 

Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Books to be sent direct 
and whose memes ent 


Unrvensat Macazrne for 1739. Vols. LXXXIV. & LXXXV. 
Joux Honne's Pampacers ano Poems. (Twenty-seven in number, 
during the seventeenth century.) 
Wanted by John Nurse Chadwick, Esq., King’s Lynn. 


Tax Potrricat Cowrest. Letters between Junius and Sir W. Draper. 
Vol 1770. Published by Wheto, 
or Jenivs. 1 Vol. 10. 
without name of Publisher. 
Jomivs Discovansy. By P.T. 1789. 
Keasons ror aesectine tae Evipence ov Ma. Armon. 1807. 
Goess ar Jonivs. 1809. 
Avrnon ov tus Lerraas or Jumivs. Taylor 
To ascuatain tax Acruon or Junius. By Blakes 
A Great PERSONAGR PROVED TO RAVE BEEN No date. 
Unmascen, 1819. 
Tar Crams or Sia P. Faancis 1822. 
Wao was Junrs? 


1837. 
Caxron’s Rernaap rus Fox. Percy Society Edition. Svo. 184. Two 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 
Beacmont anv Frercnen’s Worxs. Part 12. Moxon's Edition. 2s, 6d. 
Apply at Westerton's Library, Hyde Park Corner. 


Fantni's Roman Srares. Vols. I. & IL. 
Wanted by John Murray, 50. Albemarle Street. 


Specimens or ran Ant or Onnamentat By C. H. Rich, Esq. 
Southampton, 1819. 
Wanted by W. S. Grey, Esq., 1. Essex Court, Temple. 


Ratices to Correspondents. 


readers that stamped Numbers are re-transmissible by post 
days from the date of publication ; but that the r must alwa 
Solded that the whole of the stamp be distinctly visible on the outside. 
unstamped copies may be posted at any time by afiicing a penny 
stamp. 

We are compelled to pone until next week a valuable paper on 
Henry Shirley, the author of the Martyred Soldier, by Ma. Evetrs 
| Surntey; one on Simon the Medallist, and many others of great im 
| terest; as also our Replies to Correspondents. 

A few complete sets of Notes ano Quventes, Vols. I. to X., are now 
ready, price = Gourveas. For these early application is desirable. 
They may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 

uxnies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Pet te i may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
the un- 
While 


“ Nores anp 


“ ano is also 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in 
et weekly Numbers, or ae receiving it monthly. | 
resident in the country or abroad, who may desirous of receiving the 

weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 

Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Notas xD 

Quearrs” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
| pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn & 
| Savour of the , Ma. Gronos Bex, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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